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C HASE METAL WORKS, Division of Chase Com-_ directly to a ball mill. The next to a bull jig, the third to 


panies, Inc., located at Waterville, Conn., have a small jig and the smallest size direct to the concentrating 
recently placed in operation a brass reclaim- _ tables. 

ing plant which has resulted in considerable economies 

ind the recovery of large quantities of usable materials. 

lo be specific, the actual materials salvaged amount 

in the average month to the following round figures: 


Each jig has two compartments and three products are 
obtained from each compartment of each jig. 


lLet us first 
consider the bull jig 


In the first compartment the over 

flow, brass, charcoal, slag, etc., goes into the second com- 

25,000 Ibs. No. 1 brass, hand picked at grizzly. pareenere. . 

150,000 Ibs. No. 2 brass, from the jigs, ball mill, ete, 805 4 revolving dewatering screen, the coarse brass 

240,000 Ibs. No. 3 brass, from the concentrating tables, dropping to a belt conveyor leading to the dryer. The 
7,500 Ibs. No. 1 egg coal, 


The gate product consisting of clean brass 


water and any fine brass go to a launder discharging into 
SQ00D the. clacceal. a sand pump which feeds to a dewatering cone. This 
This material is obtained from the following sources: cone discharges into a_ teed box with split feed to two 
) Skimmings from the electrical furnaces. concentrating tables. The “hutch” or third product from 
(2) Drippings or spills from electrical furnaces. the wie cae ae S Qy bull jig consists of the fine 
| Pike Cees cometie Geen material coming through the screen and settling to the 
) Mould pits cleanings from the hand fired furnaces. 9 °0'O" 
Ashes from sand casting shop. 
Rubbish burner ashes. 
Sweepings from all over the plant. 
Furnace linings and chippings and pots from hand 


(his is washed into a cone from which it passes 


es 


\ll of this is collected in trucks and hauled to the re- 
imation plant by storage battery “jitneys.” The ma 
rials from the furnace linings and the pots from thx 
nd fires (8) are crushed in a small jaw crusher. This, 
account of its weight, and the ashes from the rubbish 
rners, on account of nails, wire and so forth contained 
it, are kept separate. The other material is then 
mped and raked over a grizzly. The large pieces of 
! and brass which do not pass through are picked out 
hand and placed in separate piles. Rubbish is thrown 
me side. 





"he refuse which passes through the grizzly is carried 
to a storage tank by an elevator. From this it is fed 
a three section Hum-mer vibrating screen which 
irates it into four sizes. The coarse material passes 


VIBRATING SCREEN AND UPPER PART OF JIGS 
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into the same sand 
already described 


In the second compartment of the bull jig the overflow, 
consisting of charcoal and fine dirt, is washed into the 


pump and sequence of operations as 














DEWATERING CONE, TABLES AND BALL MILL DRIVE 
[Trommel screen to separate the coarse charcoal from the 
dirt and water which pass through the mesh and run off 
into the river. The charcoal into a storage tank. 
lhe gate product from this compartment goes to a launder 
and then to a second Trommel from which the 
material is discharged into the ball mill and the fines to the 
same launder followed by the same sequence of opera 
tions as the fines from gate product from the first com 
partment. The “hutch” product from the second compart 
ment is handled in exactly the same way and by the same 
equipment as that from the first compartment. 

In the case of the small jig the products from the two 
compartments pass through the same sequences in the 
same machines as those from the bull jig. 

The ball mill crushes the coarser sizes which enter it, 
as described, so that the brass may be separated from the 
other materials. The electric furnace linings and chip 
pings together with the pots from the hand fires which 
were crushed in the jaw crusher and the ashes from the 
rubbish burners, all of which were kept separate from the 
materials passing through the processes so far described, 
are placed directly in this ball mill for further reduction 
in sizes. They are too near the same specific gravity as 
brass to go through the jigs. The crushed product washes 
out of the ball mill through a screen at the end. Here 


passes 


coarse 
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MILL AND CONVEYOR BELT TO DRYER 
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the fine brass and dirt go into the launder, sand pump, de 
watering cone, split feed box and so to the concentrating 


tables as already described. The coarse material, whicl 
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Rechuming Plant of Chase Metal Wks Div of Chase Cos. Inc 
is clean brass, drops on to the belt conveyor leading t 
the dryer. 

Three products are separated out at the concentratins 
tables. The first is dirt or tailings which are washed int: 
the river. The second is a mixture of brass and dirt 
known as “‘middlings’”’ which runs into the sand pump an 
so back to the tables. The third is the No. 3 brass whicl 








CHARCOAL BIN, END OF DRYER, MAGNETIC SEP 
ARATOR, AND BOX FOR CLEAN, DRY, IRON-FREE 
BRASS 


runs off into settling tanks which dump into the stora; 
space. This is smelted to recover the copper. 

The dryer, into which the coarse material from tl 
['rommel screens and the ball mill are discharged by t! 
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it conveyor already mentioned is of the revolving cylin- 
r type and is fired with oil burners. At the end of the 
lt conveyor leading into this dryer there is a magnetic 
illey to remove iron. The dried material is discharged 

to another short belt conveyor also equipped with a 
agnetic pulley so as to obtain as complete a removal of 


mas possible. The product is known as No. 2 brass 
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and is discharged into trucks which are hauled by the 
“jitneys” to the casting shop. 

This plant has been designed by D. K. Crampton, 
Metallurgist of the Company, for a capacity of 20 tons 
per day but it can be doubled, if necessary, by increasing 
the rate of feed. The machinery is such that this is entirely 
practicable. : 





Problems in Practical Foundry Work 


By WILLIAM J. REARDON 


Foundry Editor 


Recovering Zine from Galvanized Scrap 


©.-—-Will you please let us know if there is any way 
recovering zinc from galvanized sheets that may be 
ne commercially? We accumulate large quantities of 
cht gauge galvanized scrap in small pieces, but we are 
nable to dispose of this to advantage. 
The zinc on galvanized scrap is 
ecovered in one of two ways. Where 
zine coating is heavy, the scrap is 
iced in a bath of molten zine which 
elts most of the coating. This is au- 
matically added to the body of melted 
metal in the pot. 
\nother method is to distill off the 
and catch the fumes in cloth bags 
cated in a cooling chamber. These 
ndensed fumes (in the form of a 
white powder ), if pure enough, can be 
ld to paint manufacturers. 
Casting Thin Bronze Plates 
()—We are casting two mixtures: 
copper, 8 tin, with one-half pound 
> per cent phosphor copper added to 
h No. 55 pot; and 95 copper, 5 
with one-half pound of 15 pe 
phosphor copper to each No. 5 


sie 


Now, we have had no trouble in casting bars that 
vere 4 by 41% inches across and two or three feet long, 
when we try to cast a plate an inch thick, 12 inches 
le and about 3 feet long, we get into trouble. There 
usually a series of small cracks near the middle, espe- 
illy when we pour at as low a temperature as possible. 
Vhen we pour at higher temperatures, we are very likely 
get a plate that is drossy and spilly and which cannot 
n be scalped out. We have about 50 per cent of bad 
s, either showing scabs, which are always near the 
It seems to us that there is shrinkage. 

\s to what we have tried as remedies, we have varied 
phosphor content, gone over a wide range of pouring 
poured vertical and at all angles down to nearly 
zontal, put in phosphor about ten minutes before 
ing the pot and varied this down to putting in the 
sphor after pulling; we have tried pouring slowly and 
ll degrees of speed up to quite fast; we have tried 

¢ strainers. 
Ve are using coal fired pits, salt, charcoal and borax 
s; the metal is 80 per cent new, 20 per cent our own 


It is a difficult task to cast a slab of the dimensions 
mention. We would suggest casting a little thicker 
rolling out to the desired thinness and length. You 
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seem to have cuvered the ground thoroughly in varying 
pouring temperatures and angles. 

If you must have a slab 1 inch thick and 12 inches 
wide, we suggest that you pour with a strainer pouring 
cup the full width of the mold keeping the pouring cup 
full in casting. Heat the mold before pouring, and try 
nlacing the mold at a 90° angle before pouring. Since 
the + by 4% bars come out good there 
is probably no fault in your melting 
practice 


Casting Practice 


().—We are sending you two gates 
of castings. They have been giving us 
trouble, so please look them over and 
see if you can make any suggestions as 
to gating, melting, etc. 


A.—On examination of these cast- 
ings, we find on the base pattern the 
only trouble is shrinkage. This can 
be overcome by placing a chill made of 
the same metal in the mold. On the 
stem the casting runs dirty, due to the 
aluminum in the metal when lead is 
present; a large gate is necessary on 
such a casting. The ball runs clean as 
a light gate can be used. 

We suggest that you eliminate the aluminum in the 
alloy and use 4 ozs. 10 per cent silicon copper. Add 
the silicon copper while the crucible is in the furnace, a 
few minutes before withdrawing the crucible, so as to 
allow the copper silicon to melt and became thoroughly 
incorporated in the molten metal. Stir well and add 
a tablespoonful of salt. Skim well and the metal is ready 
for casting. This should overcome the dirty appearance 
now in the casting. 





Brass and Bronze Mixtures 
Q. -] would greatly appreciate advice as to gor id yellow 
brass and bronze mixtures: 
A.—A good yellow brass mixture for casting 
is not hard to cast, is as follows: 
lead. 


one that 
40 copper, 26 zinc, 4 


If casting has to be dipped, we suggest the following: 
73 copper, 26 zinc, 1 lead. 

For one that will give better results in casting, we 
suggest : 76 copper, 18 zinc, 5 lead, 1 tin. 

For red brass, the standard mixture is: 85 copper, 5 
tin, 5 zinc, 5 lead. 
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The Fut f the Metal Industri 
A Symposium ‘on Developments and 
Changes to Be Expected in Various Fields 
By A NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 

{ is the rule at this period of the year to review the equipment, new methods, new processes—the demand for 
progress of industry for the past twelve months. these will never cease. 


(his rule we are keeping, elsewhere in this issue. 

he year 1928 has been so unusual, however, as to cal! 
for something more than a recital of its accomplishments. 
lt has been one of our great prosperous periods, at the 
same time showing a continuation of the tendency of 
falling prices. 

Seldom has industry as a whole been in better condi 
tion he questions confronting the industrial 
to-day, are therefore, “How long will it last? 
we keep tr 

In the world of metals we have learned that cne of the 
best ways to insure profits is to cut costs. 


world 
How can 


improved 


But there may be basic and even revolutionary changes 
in addition. What will they be? 

We number of prominent men in_ the 
field of metals, each a specialist in his own line, to give us 
his ideas of the future of his particular specialty. These 
are not mere figments of the imagination; they are the 
studied opinions of men of long experience. In such hands 
prophecy becomes more than guesswork. It is the logical 
conclusion of experience and knowledge. We venture to 
add a prophecy of our own to the effect that most of the 
forecasts given in this symposium will be realized in a 
surprisingly short time. 


have asked a 





The Rolling Mill of the Future 


By WILLIAM J. PETTIS 
Rolling Mill Editor 


\NKERS, financial writers, seers, disciples of dis- 
r, and others are making their annual pilgrimage 
into the future, and telling the people, through the 
press, what to expect in the future, in general.. And so 
being seized with the spirit of prophecy, we will:endeavor 
to tell the brass man what to expect, in particular, in the 
line of progress, in his own special industry. - Whether 
a decade or two will bring forth the change is: not easy 
to answer. Over-enthusiasm, or too vivid an imgination, 
may predict too much, but in view of what has happened 
} other lines of industry, where many small units have 
brought under one management there 1s 

for undue conservatism 
In Watson Davis’ interesting 
Coy "he 
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he blast furnaces morning, 


blow into copper, and = sj ped as 
the evening, —a 
from four 


months to about ten 


reducing 


jours in the process o 


CO] per 
res. In view of this industrial miracle, 
of what can't be 
softly. 
cite this 
against any 


critics done, should 
tread 


We 


defense 


wall of 
readers of this 
prophecy, who might form the opinion 
that with the writer the 18th Amend- 
ment was but a scrap of paper. 


instance as a 


THE CASTING SHOP 


Any discussion of a brass mill gen- 
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erally starts with the casting shop, so we will start by 
prophesying the brass mill casting shop out of existence. 
There won't be any. In the new order of things the cast 
ing shop will be an anomaly. A great copper mining com 
pany today is refining its copper and zine practically side 
by side. An enormous amount of labor, and a high order 
of skill go into the process of producing commercially pure 
metals, with an appreciable loss of the metals, in the proc 

The copper is then poured into ingot molds, the 
zinc into slab molds, and they are then shipped to the 
brass mills to be used in making brass by alloying the two 
metals. 


ess, 


In this process the same cycle is repeated, with 
the loss of metals in the melting process, the battle t 
prevent injurious gas-absorption and to expel any that 
may have got by. When said in dollars it is a lot. What 
will be done is that the alloying will take place at th 
source of supply. The refined coppet 
in its molten state will be taken in such 
quantities as desired and placed in 
auxiliary furnace, and the refined molte: 
“inc added in such quantities as wil 
make the alioy desired. The use of ai 
auxiliary furnace will be 
order to bring the alloy to a prope 
pouring heat ; mechanical equipment wi 
make the handling of the metals ; 
easy and rapid When the alloy 
ready to pour it will be poured, not int 
the familiar iron molds making a bar 
brass from hundred to two hu 
dred pounds in weight and one inch, 
one and three-eighths inches in thicl 
ness, with the first scrap loss from ga 
ing and the second from over-haulin 
after an initial operation, as has alwa 
been the process since the inception 
the industry. The new 


necessary 


one. 


one 
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ike a casting by the graduated cooling process. The 


lten metal will pass through an open end mold, made 
some non-friction bearing material, and of such length 
will allow the metal to solidify it approaches the 
it end. The — force will be either the pouring 
ead, or it will be forced from the furnace directly into 
id through the pie by air pressure applied on top of 
e bath in a sealed furnace, the furnce being of the type 


as 


sing electric energy as the heating unit. ‘The castings 
vill be about one-half inch thick, and cover the range 
‘ widths demanded by the trade; the gi. ght, limited only 
the capacity of the furnace. The bars will be coiled 
s they leave the mold, and shipped in units of from five 
fol undred pounds to one ton in weight. 
I:xcept for minor details that is about all we can do 


+} is 


forward 
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the cast brass coming to the mills in units, weighing from 
five hundred pounds to one ton, the tandem mill system, 
will not only reach the high development it has already 
achieved in the steel mills, but will excel it. The anneal- 
ing will take place between the roll stands, a continuous 
operation. It will be possible to finish a bar of brass in 
the lighter gauges in one pass through the series of tan- 
dem mills, resulting in a rapid turn-over of material and 
an enormous production. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, in an article “ 
Fiction,” published in the 


The Truth in 
“Cleveland Plain Dealer,” 
among other things, “I believe that the average life of a 
scientific theory about seven years.” In this rapid 
industrial age it is safe to say that the life of any indus- 
trial theory will be a short one. 


states 


is 














— lor the casting of the brass. The next step There will be a re-grouping of all the fabricating plants 
es in the rolling mill. ll Or ad using brass or copper. Brass rolling mills will start 
ROLLING MILL reaching out towards the Pacific Ocean, locating at 
us In the mechanical construction of the rolls there is strategic points, and around these mills will be grouped 
“a little to look forward to, except in some refinements in all the fabricating plants in that territory. This will be 
“9 nstruction. The newest rolls either the “cluster” type, an economic grouping, which will be reflected in saving 
oe or the four high stands, are mounted on roller bearings — that will put the finished — on the market at a price 
_ and a set of rolls, with a crushing power of tons, can be that will make substitutes for brass or copper have little 
es turned over by hand, when idle. appeal to the buyer 
- The friction has been reduced to a minimum. The The Spirit of Prophecy is passing, and this is as far 
die change will come in their arrangement and use. With as we can go . 
. . . . r 7 ’ . * 
Future Possibilities of the Tin Consuming Industries 
By C. L. MANTELL 
Consulting Engineer, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
DY 
ice HE major divisions of the tin consuming industries = minimum of one and one half pounds per cubic yard. An- 
“ may be considered as tin and terne plate; the vari- other factor in the tendency to find substitutes has been 
= ous alloys into which tin enters as an essential con- the dissatisfaction at times with tin coated metals. Still 
side stituent, such as the solders, the babbitts and bearing another movement of importance has been due to the ef 
de metals, bronzes and brasses, the white metals, the printers’ forts of producers of other metals to broaden their mar 
— illoys, and minor applications; the products fabricated kets. This has been particule rly evident in the competition 
a from tin metal itself by mechanical working, such as foils between tin and aluminum in the case of foils and tubes. 
a ind tubes; the hot dipped products other than tin plate, As to the future, it is to be expected that we will see 
the ordinarily classed as tinware; the tin chemicals ; and salts continued efforts to find substitutes for tin in its manifold 
ak ind met: al used for tin plating. applications. nae 
. The last five years have brought forth progetaee efforts  Marketwise tin is by far the most mysterious of the 
tha in many directions to find substitutes for tin, to avoid the familiar metals. It is noticeable that’ those most fully 
Tha use of this metal, or to use less of it in ee applications posted frankly state that virtue lly they know almost noth- 
th where it must be employed. This tendency has had many ing. It is impossible closely to measure the influence of 
ypet wuses. There has been a great deal ol price upon production, The influence 
wach ypaganda as to regulation ot the price of price upon consumption, however, is 
- tin. Stories have been circulated at a more open matter 
Ite tempting to convince one that the avail _Consumption of tin in the United 
oe ible supplies of tin in the shape of ores States is roughly about 35 per cent for 
c. re being used up and will eventually, tin and terne plate. About 70 per cent 
ify thee near future, be exhausted. Pro ol all the tin plate manufactured goes 
* iganda of long ago that tin produc- into canners’ cans. Development in r 
ll n could not be greatly increased 1s cent years of tinless cans made of black 
‘ploded, for it has increased and there plate welded together, lacquered or ena 
n s been much progress in the techni- meled, has shown that these containers 
ct ue. The working of alluvial deposits at times are a_ satisfactory substitute 
” s been extended to leaner gravels, for for tin plate. Recently there has beet 
ie th the improved dredging equip- brought forth abroad aluminum coated 
het ent and the use of gravel pumps” fa- steel sheets as a competitor for tin plat 
‘ich itated by operations passing into The tin can, however, is exceedingly 
vse ong hands with command of re well established in the minds of the 
lin tints of capital, deposits averaging \merican public, and even with its 
a ialf pound of tin per cubic yard ar faults it is practically the only all round 
w workable, as against the former C. L. MANTELI serviceable container. It is significant 
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to note, when the average tin consumption of 1912-)3 is 
compared with the average of 1926-27, that there has been 
an increase of only about 60 per cent, while the produc- 
tion of tin plate has almost doubled. 

During this period, the tin plate makers have greatly 
reduced the amount of tin consumed per box of tin plate. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIN IN TIN PLATE BY YEARS 


‘igure 1 shows the percentage of tin in tin plate in 
recent years. The decrease has been quite marked. At 
the same time the quality of the tin plate has been im- 
proved, which is largely a matter of uniformity and dis- 
tribution of the coating, accomplished by more accurate 
rolling of the black plate and improved tinning methods, 
while the list edge, formerly involving a large loss, has 
been almost eliminated. Research and development have 
spurred on the tin consuming industries in all directions. 
\s a result there has been improvement of quality and 
increased demand for tin plate. 

A factor to be considered in the use of tin cans is that 
in many cases the tin is decorative. The attractiveness of 
the bright white metal is an important reason for the 
popularity of the tin can in the eyes of the housewife. 
The tin can is a good package for many articles other than 
foods. Its application is growing, and a glance forward 
into the future shows that the production and consump- 
tion of tin plate may be expected to increase at least as 
rapid a rate as in the past. Competitors of tin plate will 
have to meet trade prejudices, established customs, fixed 
ideas not readily changed, and in addition will be forced 
to develop a very complicated technology of manufacture. 
It is very likely that commercial progress of competitors 
of tin plate, irrespective of their merits, will be regretfully 
slow. 

The history of tin and its use in industry, its application 
to the arts, shows that it has been notable for its most pro- 
found effect upon the physical properties of other metals. 
The commercial alloys of tin may, in general, be divided 
into two large classes: first, the alloys with copper, com- 
monly termed the bronzes, of which there are many varia- 
tions, especially in the ternary and quaternary systems ; 
and secondly, the so-called white metals, which are the 
alloys with antimony, lead, sometimes bismuth, and often 
with small proportions of copper. The white metals are 
generally subdivided into the anti-friction or bearing 
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metals, printers’ alloys, the pewters and Britannia metal, 
the solders, and those special alloys applicable for special 
castings in the chemical industries, battery plates, bullets, 
collapsible tubes, and foil. In addition to these, the so- 
called die casting alloys and toy and mold metals are be- 
coming increasingly important. 

The use of tin as an alloying agent with copper is an 
application which should increase in the future as the 
result of the greater desire for more durable materials in 
alloys of special characteristics, as well as metals of greater 
corrosion resistance. It is one of the uses of tin where the 
metal is almost absolutely necessary and for which we 
have few substitutes unless some of our modern alloy 
steels of the stainless type for example be considered as 
competitive. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the tin consumption of 
the United States is used for making up solder, and from 
15 to 20 per cent for bearing metals, of which the automo- 
tive industry is a very large consumer. Since 1912 auto 
mobile production has increased 835 per cent, with every 
indication that the market for this commodity is far from 
saturated. The tin consumed in the automotive industry 
during recent years has been from six to eight pounds 
per average car. Solder has been conserved by methods 
which are less wasteful of the material, such as mechanical 
soldering and by decreasing the tin proportion or by an 
attempt to substitute cadmium for some of the tin. Never- 
theless, even with this development we certainly can look 
hopefully forward to the future and to the automotive 
industries as being the cause of greater consumption 

[In statuary metal and objects of art there has been no 
tendency away from tin bearing bronzes but rather a trend 
substituting bronzes for other metals. Many of the cov- 
eted honors in life are perpetuated in bronze. An example 
is the Victoria Cross, the highest military decoration of 
the British Empire. These were struck from gun metal 
taken from the trophies of the previous wars. 

There is no indication of any serious nature at the pres- 
ent moment that the publishing industry and the printing 
art could any more dispense with tin in printers’ alloys 
than they could with another essential—carbon black. Our 
publishing business is on the increase and we can look 
forward to a constant and increasing annual consumption 
of tin in these uses. 

Hot dipped products, tinned articles, may be expected 
to increase in tonnage with increase in population and 
wider use, with a resultant increase of tin consumption 
in these industries. In many cases tin is a decorative 
metal and in these applications has no competitor at the 
present time, although in connection with corrosion resis- 
tant coatings the use of pure nickel as a base metal or of 
chromium plated equipment has been considerably agi 
tated of late. 

It is in foil and tubes particularly that the future does 
not look as bright as it might for tin metal applications 
Aluminum foil has become a serious competitor of tin foil, 
almost completely supplanting it in respect to certain prod- 
ucts, such as the wrapping of chocolate. The same is true o1 
collapsible tubes. This competition may be traced almost 
entirely to the attempt by producers of other metals to find 
new outlets for their products. There has been relatively 
little technical development in tin foil manufacture. The 
substitution of other metals for tin in foil and tubes is a 
tendency which is on the increase rather than otherwise. 
Collapsible tubes are also made of lead except where health 
requirements intervene. 

Tin salts and compounds, such as the oxide used in en 
ameling and translucent glass, have had to meet competi 
tion from antimony and zirconium oxide upon a price 
basis. Zirconium oxide has been employed as a substitute 
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ceramic glazes where considerable economy is effected 

a ware equal to that produced with tin. 

During the past ten years the Bell Telephone System 
ias been gradually substituting antimony for tin in lead 
ible sheathings, thus realizing a considerable saving. On 
he other hand, the British Admiralty has recently issued 
pecifications for lead cable covers containing three per 
ent of tin as a result of five years’ experiment in which 
nany combinations were discarded as unsuitable. The 
uture in this case is somewhat in doubt. 

Nickel is being substituted for a part of the tin in brass 
ind bronze, and roller bearings on railway cars and other 
nechanical and vehicular equipment may be considered as 


substitutes for babbitt and other bearing metals. 


In the case of tin and tin salts used for plating, the in- 
rease in popularity of individual electric refrigeration 
systems has brought in its wake a great expansion in tin 
plating, with attendant increased consumption of tin salts 
ind metal. It is expected that these trends will continue 
n the future. 

During the last year tin metal has suffered a marked 
lecrease in price. It is foolish to speculate, because of 
the many variables involved, as to the price of tin in the 
near future. The changes in consumption and application 


METAL 
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stressed in this paper represent actual accomplishment 
and there is no reason for assuming that cheap tin would 
result in a reversion to older practices unless some of the 
advantages previously obtained by the use of tin had been 
lost by the application of substitutes. There might, how 

ever, be an expansion of tin consumption in néw uses. In 
contradistinction to other metals which at times were pro 

duced in excess of demand, there has seldom if ever been 
any market development or search for outlets for tin 
metal. So much has been done that perhaps there is little 
room left for further economies. The industries using tin 
promise continued expansion. In the last fifteen years 
consumption of tin in the United States has increased 
considerably more than that of the rest of the world. It 
is to be expected that progress will follow similar lines in 
the future. Even in the face of the development work on 
substitutes for tin, the total effect on the consumption of 
the metal has been very much less than might be expected 
The tin can still holds its own and seemingly will continue 
to do so. ; 

The same is true in other fields of application an 
only in the application of tin as foil and tubes and in 
chemicals is there any darkening of the bright sunlight of 
the future. 





Aluminum: Its Present and Future Status 


A Resume of Twenty Years’ Experience 


and the 


Prospects 


for the Future 


By ERNEST V. PANNELL 


Technical Advisor, The British Aluminium Company, Ltd. 


WENTY years. forms a useful period for estimating 
the development of an industry. In this period 
fluctuations due to seasonal or unusual happenings 
will be averaged out and the rate of growth of the industry 
an be determined. The period from 1908 to 1928 was 
especially fruitful in many industries and showed the 
effect of peace, war, depression, prosperity and competi- 
tion. Considering non-ferrous metals, the most important 
f these, namely copper, was produced in 1908 at the rate 
'f 832,000 short tons, while twenty years later in 1927 the 
roduction was a little over double this amount, or 1,694, 
000 tons. Spread over the entire pe- 
riod therefore the rate of growth of the _ 
opper industry may be said to have 
iveraged out at approximately five per- 
ent per year. Turning to aluminum, 
is found that the world’s production 
1908 was 24,000 tons, growing to 
he considerable total in 1927 of 214,- 
WO tons; a nine-fold increase. The 
verage rate of development of the 
luminum industry was, therefore, ap- 
roximately forty percent per year, or 
bout eight times as great as that of 
pper. This does not, of course imply 
nything directly competitive . between 
he old metal and the new, but copper 
duction being one of the oldest and 
ost firmly established of the world’s ° 
dustries, it forms a useful measuring 


] 














Copper production of nearly 1,700,000 tons in 1927 
was eight times the tonnage of aluminum produced for 
the same period. However, allowance should be mad 
for specific gravity. A given cube of aluminum will weigh 
only thirty percent as much as the same volume in the red 
metal. In volume, bulk, or quantity, therefore, copper 
production is not eight times but only two and seven-tenths 
times that of aluminum. If the 1927 production of the 
two metals were piled up symmetrically on bases one 
hundred feet square two bright metallic towers would 
rise, that of copper being 610 feet and that of aluminum 


255 feet in height \s regards the 
———— future production of aluminum it 1 
| sate to say that on the basis of new 


plants now going into service, the sup 
plies of the metal will continue to show 
a steady increase during the comin: 

| years. 

| It may be asked “What are the new 
uses and properties of aluminum whicl 
indicate that its production and sale wil! 
continue to imcrease at a rapid rat 
The answer lies in two facts. Fir 
aluminum and its alloys are bein 
adopted in industry not on the score 
simply of lightness or novelty but o1 
the basis of sheer engineering merit 
Secondly, the word “aluminum” is used 
to cover a wide diversity of alloys which 
with their varied properties and uses 
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eta ke bear to copper The writer had oc structure of light Duraluminum angles and panels and 
epee ee mmpile a list of sixty-five casting alloys roof of aluminum or light alloy sheet. \luminum 
aluminum, each of which had its distinctive properties castings are employed for crankcase, transmission housings 
ind distinctive merits. Probably some twenty-five dif- and often for rear axle and road wheels. The interest in 
erent compositions of forging alloys are in existence and this type of vehicle indicates a wide increase in its use in 
tending in us ight alloy metallurgy has progressed the coming years. A still more radical alloy design has 
ust te irs to a point where an aluminu recently been introduced in France by the Fonderies et 
At THE LEFT ARE II 
LUSTRATED  SEVERAI 
\LUMINUM MANDRELS 
FOR INNER TUBE MAN 
FACTURE. THESE ARE 
BEING USED IN THE 
|ARGEST TIRE AND 
rUBE PLANTS 
rHROUGHOU' rH E 
WORLD 
lloy exists for virtually every purpose, and whether the /:orges de Crans. In this case the entire automobile 
requirements be for great stiffness or ductility, exposur ‘hassis including cross-members, engine and body supports, 
to marine or chemical influences, great resistance to shock 1s cast in a single piece, using Alpax silicon alloy. This 
or fatigue, or almost any other combination of condi remarkable construction not only saves fifty percent of 
tions, it will be tound that a suitable metal has already the weight of a standard chassis but eliminates a very 
been studied and developed Che principal activity of considerable amount of fabrication assembly, welding and 
the technical bureaus of the various aluminum producers riveting. These advantages will far outweigh the disparity 
lies, therefore, in diverting inquiries to the most suitabl between the cost of aluminum and steel. In America one 
of alloys already developed and advising on their han- of the probable developments of the near future lies in the 


’ re- »1) royl] oO “ . > 1 “nt Con ’ pees - : oe c " 
dling and treatment. The following indicates the presen front wheel drive with which several manufacturers are 


and some of the tuture possible uses of aluminum in a now experimenting. This device will call for castings and 


few selected industries forgings of considerable mass at the front end of the 
AUTOMOBILES chassis and the use of light alloys will be imperative. 
To some degree aluminum castings have been replaced AIRCRAFT 
by steel stampings due to the constant cheapening of car Light alloys are basically the most important element 
production. On the other hand, aluminum has developed _ in air navigation whether the craft be of the airship or air- 
new fields of its own based on technical merit Chief plane type. The work of Junkers in Germany, Breguet 


among these is the light alloy piston which has been in France, and Stout in the United States have shown that 
idopted by reason of the superior engine performance metal airplanes are intrinsically better engineering than 
arising from its light weight and high thermal properties. those of composite construction, if only from the stand- 
More than thirty million pistons were produced in 1928. point of reduced fire hazard. The employment of Dura 
With the tendency to higher performance comes higher  lumin or other high tenacity, light alloys for the fram«e 


compression ratios in the cylinder and the next develop- the fuselage, the wings, rudders and struts gives the 
ment cannot fail to be aluminum cvlinder heads (hese engineer a material of which the tensile strength. vield 
are already widely used in European practice as well as point, elongation, hardness and elasticity are accuratel\ 
by Pierce Arrow and Mack Truck in this country. Further known from hundreds of tests and on which the factor of 
improvements in efficiency are being achieved by some _ safety and working stresses can be confidently figured 
makers who employ forged light alloy connecting rods. Lifting power and speed have both been increased by the 
One-half the weight of the steel rod is thus saved and the improvement and better knowledge of light alloys in the 
engine performance still further improved by reduction pare structure. In the engine the use of cast aluminum al 
of the inertia forces. Most important are the developments _ loy cylinder heads, pistons, crank chamber and supercharg 
n motor coaches where heavy weight is not only unprofit- castings is well established. Such castings are now a 
ible but in some places actually contrary to Bes arm reduced still further in weight by the adoption of heat 
Some vehicles, such as the Versare coach (built in the treated alloys of higher physical properties. One ain 
United States) and the Short Brothers coach (built in nent engine builder is going still further by using 
Great Britain) are built almost entirely of aluminum alloy, crankcase forged in two halves of heat treated Duralu 
he entire structural frame above the chassis being de min. The use of metal, too, lends itself to quantity 
signed and constructed virtually on the lines of a Zeppelit production and in the great Ford airplane works at 
In these vehicles the desion tendene Faxryys Dearborn the p'anes are assembled on a line in the same 
f forged, heat treated Duralumin frames skeleton manner as the Ford car has been built for the last twent’ 
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ears. Some experienced observers regard aircraft pro- 
iction today as being analogous to automobile production 
me twenty-five years ago. The actual production of 
lanes in this country in 1927 was approximately 2,000; 


for 1928 the total will be at least seventy-five percent 
creater. A study of the designs and design tendencies 


will infallibly show that this industry will in a very few 
vears furnish one of the greatest channels for the use of 
Juminum. 

Light alloys have played an even 


rigible airship. In fact, it may be 
said that the first production of Dura- 
min by Alfred Wilm and _ the 
Durener Metallwerk nearly twenty 


rHE ILLUSTRATION AT 

rHE RIGHT SHOWS SHEET 

ALUMINUM CEILING AND 

WALLS IN MOVING PI 
TURE THEATRI 


years ago was closely associated with 
the construction of the first German 
airship. Improvements in the alloy 
have kept pace with improvements in 
the airship down to the modern Graf 
ppelin, and the present forged and 
treated alloy of 70,000 Ibs. tensile strength is the out 

me of the requirements of airship builders. Perhaps th 
test word in the progress of the industry is afforded by 
British 100 passenger, 75 mile an hour ship the R100 
which is expected to cross the North Atlantic within the 
next few months. The skeleton of this vessel is entirely of 
Duralumin the main longitudinal and cross-members 
eing of three tubes braced together in a triangular section 
[hese tubes are formed by winding a strip of metal in a 
ral, the method being derived from the English prac 
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tice in manufacturing steel bicycle tubes, and the applica- 
tion of this art to airship construction constitutes a dis- 
tinct novelty, Aluminum alloy die castings are employed 
for the lugs at the junctions of the structural members. 
While “lighter than air” craft will obviously be fabricated 
only on a limited scale compared with airplanes, their 
considerable size and imperative necessity for minimum 
weight will contrive to make this a rapidly extending field 
lor the use of aluminum. The new material “Alclad” by 


Sa 


which sheet Duralumin is manufactured with a surface 
of high purity aluminum affords a valuable material for 
ceaplanes and other craft exposed to severe weather con 
ditions since its resistance to spray and salt fogs is much 
higher than that of the allov. .\ new type of dirigible 
now being built on the Pacific Coast employs light gaug 
\Iclad metal for the entire envelop This dispenses with 
| usunl textile material e vering lhe \lelad sheet 
are sewn together with thousands of rivets, (See page 28.) 
This article will be coneluded in an earls issue.— Ed. 





The Future of Electrodep: 


sition and Electroplating 


By DR. COLIN G. FINK 


Head, Division of Electro-chemistry, Columbia University 


™ OMPARING the electrodeposi 


1 
| 1 


7 
1S clue 





tion art of today with that of 
the art as it existed 10 or 15 

rs ago, the most striking change 
has taken place is the entrance 
the field of the metals heretofore 
issified as base metals, such as zine 
cadmium. Thousands of tons of 
re electrolytic zine are being turned 
today and new plants are being 
up all over the world for the 
very of this important metal from 
ores by electrochemical processes 
e development of electrolytic zin 
ne of the most fascinating stories 
the history of electrochemistry) 
re are many engineers living who 
rtly before the war felt fully con 
ed that electrolytic zine would 


he a commercial product. {redit DR. COLIN 





compames such as_ the 
\naconda Copper Company, the Con 
solidated Mining and Smelting Con 

pany, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Company, and others, for their courag 
and persistence in overcoming a multi 
tude of ditficulties and finally evolvit 

a process now universally recognized 
as one of the finest compliments to the 


chemist and engineer. 





he sister metal of zinc, cadmiut 
is another new-comer in the industri 
held during the last half of this ve 


eration. Cadmium is } 


eine recovered 


by the ton at a number of electrolvti 


zinc plants, and cadmium plating 
found uses and applications that mak« 
it superior to the familiar galvanizing 
The Udylite Company, the Grassell 
Company, and the Roessler & H 
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acher Company are among those who contributed most 
n furthering the cadmium plating industry. 


The outstanding metal of 
hromium, and, whereas it j years 
ago that a number of our foremost platers published state- 
ments to the effect that chromium 
1 commercial plating metal,” 
chromium plating 


the electroplating art is 
wasn't so very many 


“is not and cannot be 
today the whole world is 
Chromium-plated ware has been found 
superior to ware plated with other metals on account of 
its bright, permanent luster, its remarkable resistance to 
wear, its high reflectivity, and its remarkable resistance 
to tarnish, in which respect it has excelled all other metals 
of its class. 

Even the most doubting of the Thomases who have 
seen the accomplishments of the electrodeposition art of 
the last few years cannot now help holding out great 


INDUSTRY Vol. 27, No. 1 
promises for the near future. Prof. F. C. Mathers has 
deposited plates half an inch thick of pure tellurium. 
Prof. O. W. Brown and Sister Amata McGlynn have 
deposited pure thallium, a metal similar to lead. Pure 
deposits of manganese with properties quite distinct from 
those of other metals can now be obtained without much 
difficulty from aqueous baths. Metals that have heretofore 
been regarded as impossible of deposition from ordinary 
solutions of salts in water are now being successfully 
applied to steel, brass, and other metals. 

We have only just entered the most interesting and 
important era in the electrodeposition art. In a few years 
we shall be talking about the deposition of almost any 
metal from ordinary solutions operated at or about room 
temperature, metals that are even today looked upon as 
being decidedly outside the plating realm. 





Past, Present and Future of Chromium Plating 


By OLIVER J. SIZELOVE 


Electroplating Expert 


N the year 1854, Bunsen succeeded in depositing metal- 
lic chromium, but Gunther in 1856 was the first to 
obtain a deposit from chromic acid salts. Very little 
work was done from that time until 1905 when Carveth 
ind Curry made a study of all the work that had been 


previ usl\ done on the electrodeposi 
chromium 
Che work that 


established the 


tion ol 
them, 
a high current 
the dep SI 


Was done by 
fact that 
necessa4ry TO! 
chromium from chromic acid 
baths and also that the sulphate con 
tent of the bath was a very important 


density was 


f 
tion ol 


factor to be considers d 
In 1920, Sargent published the 
work that he had done a few years 


time on the 
chromium was an accom 
lhe majority of the solu 
are in 


previous and from this 
deposition I 
plished fact 
that 


Sargent s ot 


tions 


use are 


either 
modified 


som form of 
Sargent’s solution 
loday, no subject in the electroplat 
more widespread 
nterest than that of chromium plating 
[he non-tarnishing properties of electrodeposited chro 
mium have been the largest factor for its use and public 
taste 1s strongly in favor of this blue-white metal when 
used for effects. An automobile that is 
equipped with a chromium plated radiator shell, bumper 
bars, headlights, and other hardware is a great sales factor 


ne field has created 


OLIVER J 


decorative 





and the owner of a car thus equipped, drives it with pride 
knowing that no great amount of manual labor will be 
required to keep its bright appearance indefinitely. 

Plumbing goods and builders’ hardware that are plated 
with chromium are rapidly coming into use, and here 
is quite a large field for the 
chromium plated .work. The jewelry 
trade has used it to some extent and 
the metal novelty line is coming to its 
use as a protective coating 
tarnishing. 


use ol 


against 


There has been a fear felt in some 
instances 


that the use of chromiun 
plate would take the place of 
nickel, and, to a certain extent sil 
ver, but time will prove that the 
deposition of the two metals will 


never be supplemented by chromium 
\ deposit of nickel previous to chro 
mium plate is almost essential for 
finish that can be classed as a success 
ful one. Neither will chromium eve 
take the place of silver on flat and 
— hollow ware. 

eee Chromium, when deposited directly 
on iron or steel, has very little protection value against cor 
rosion, so we will not look here to its future use. The 
greatest possibilities are due to its extreme hardness when 
properly deposited, and this factor lends itself to its use o1 
dies, tools and a great variety of similar work. In fact the 
held for electrodeposited chromium is almost unlimited 





Cleaning Chromium Work 


().—Is there any special cleanser you can recommend 
for removing green polishing compound from angles 
ind hollows in chromium plated work? We have used 
benzol for this purpose but have not found it quite satis- 
factory, although it does clean the work pretty well. 
Perhaps you know of some substance on the market, or 


something we can mix ourselves? 


A.—The residue that is left in the background of work 


that has been chromium colored with a green chromiun 
polishing compound is quite hard to remove. We have 
found hot kerosene the best for this material. 

There is a white polishing compound on the market 
that is used in place of the green rouge for coloring 
chromium and we would suggest that you try this 
material. It is easier to remove and also is not so n 
ticeable if not entirely removed. —OLIVER J. SIZELOv! 
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The Past Year in Metals—Prospects for 1929 


A Number of Leading Authorities Discuss the 


Various Lines for THE 


METAL INDUSTRY 


The Copper Industry 


HE outstanding metal of 1928 was copper. After 
being in the doldrums for years and showing no 
prospects of anything but a gradual improvement, it 
suddenly rose to a point where its price spelled prosperity 
for even the high cost producers. 
The following opinions abstracted from interviews pub- 
ished in the daily press give the attitudes of the heads 
f large copper producing organizations. 


Stephen Birch 


“While there has been a general increase during the 
ast few years in the prices of commodities, copper has, 
until the present year, remained practically stationary. 
[he result is that in the advance this year to a 16¥%c 
evel it is rather generally lost sight of that copper metal 
s still selling relatively low, as compared with other 
metals and with commodities in general. Pig tin is sell- 
ing something over 14 per cent above its 1913 (pre-war) 
evel; lead is selling almost 50 per cent higher; zinc 
about 11 per cent higher; pig iron over 20 per cent 
higher. As against these advances, copper at its present 
selling price is selling less than 2 per cent higher than 
its pre-war price. 

“All indications point to a continuing large demand 
ind, with conditions as they exist both within the in- 
lustry itself and in business generally, there should be no 
ipprehension as to the future of the metal price both 
ear by and distant.”—-STEPHEN BIRCH, PRESIDENT KEN- 
NECOTT COPPER CORPORATION. 


Walter Douglas 


“The copper production of the mines of the United 
States in the current year will probably reach the un- 
precedented total of 1,100,000 tons and as domestic con- 
sumption requires in excess of 1,000,000, or, in other 
words, there will be a surplus for export of about 1 per 
ent of the production. The awakening of the public 
onsciousness to the permanence, beauty and utility of the 
netal has, through the efforts of the Copper and Brass 


Research Association, increased the per capita consump- 
tion to sixteen pounds, as compared with five pounds in 
Europe. Obviously, if the domestic demand continues 
to grow the United States mines will not be able to supply 
it without increasing their investments very materially. 
This would require much additional capital and time, but 
in the case of some of the properties it is entirely feasible. 
I would anticipate that the mines will be able to supply the 
domestic consumption for many years to come.”—WALTER 
DOUGLAS, PRESIDENT PHELPS DopGE CorPORATION 


Charles Hayden 

“The copper mining companies have had a year of un 
precedented and in fact unexpected prosperity. Never 
before in the history of the industry have such condi 
tions arisen and continued as in this year for such a 
length of time. Big buying movements were the feature, 
notably in March, May and September. 

“The companies have produced and sold more copper 
than ever heretofore. Most of them have sold their 
entire stock of refined metal and all that can be refined 
to market shapes into the month of March. Thereafter 
the best months of the year for outdoor work give prom- 
ise of continued demand for the metal in large measure 

“At present 64 per cent of North and South American 
production, 55 per cent of the world production, is being 
fabricated in this country. Germany, in former times 
our best European customer, has taken about 15 per cent 
less than last year, whereas France has taken about 50 
per cent, Great Britain 20 per cent and Italy 15 per cent 
more than last year, the reason being that Germany is 
much further advanced in the use of electrical energy than 
those countries. They have far to go to catch up, a con- 
dition that will require years to accomplish and an enor- 
mous quantity Of copper. 

“The demand for copper this year in the United States 
exceeded last year by 21 per cent; in foreign countries, 
by 4% per cent. The outlook for the future has never 
been better.”"——-CHARLES HAYDEN OF HAYDEN, STONE ANI 
CoMPANY. 





The Zine Industry 
By STEPHEN S. TUTHILL 


Secretary, American Zine Institute 


ELOW is a summary of conditions in the zine in- 
dustry in 1928: 
Zinc Ore: Production will exceed that of 


5 lel 


Slab Zinc: Production will, naturally, exceed that of 
27, but will be a point or two below the 42 percent 
the 1927 world supply. The world production will 
in the neighborhood of 1,530,000 tons, or a 4 1-2 
rcent increase for the year. 

(he production of electrolytic zinc has increased 
th at home and abroad, and with actual or contem- 


plated plant additions will soon exceed 20 percent of 
the world total of all grades of slab zinc. 

The use of slab zine and its alloys in die casting is 
rapidly growing. 

Sheet Zinc: At the beginning of the year it was 
thought that the loss in individual radio batteries 
through the introduction of electric radio sets would 
seriously affect the output of zinc in this branch of the 
industry, but the indications are that this loss has been 
made up by an improvement in the demand by the 
automobile and weather strip industries. 
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Pigments: \\Vith the exception of a decided increase 
in the consumption of lithopone, this branch of the 
industry has at least held its own. 
Zinc Coating (Galvanizing): There has been no ap- 
preciable the zinc coating of sheets, a slight 
increase in the zinc coating of wire, and 


the zinc 


mcrease in 


an appreciable increase in coat 


ing of small and large shapes. 
lready been 
Standards 


on 


itions have a 
the American 
Sectional ( 


for Zine ¢ 


with 


réa hed by 
ommittee 
oating ot Iron 


sheets an 


Committee 
opr cincations 


I 


Stee} respect to 


1! 
excerient 


and 
| 


heavy sl progress has 


apes, 


been made in arriving at standards for 


hardware, for pipes, and for wire. This 
is a work in which the Institute is a 
tively cooperating 

\side from publishing “Zine and Its 
Corrosion Resistance’ and the ‘Zin 
Workers Manual,” the zine industry 
has lagged behind other industries in 
presenting to consumers of substitutes 


concerning 
the use of zinc products wherever their 
physical, chemical, and price qualities 
demonstrate their ability to equal or 


competitive products now being used 


for its products, information 
TEPHEN Ss 


P ; 
excel the service ot 


sistance” 


Was 





words won't tell 
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Nearly 1,000 copies of “Zine and Its Corrosion Re- 
have distributed since its publication. 
During the early work of the Institute with the 


been 


sheet metal contractors, it was quite evident that there 


a reluctance to use zinc for roofing and sheet 
‘tal work. 

Investigation into the reasons back of 
this reluctance brought us to the con 
clusion that whatever may have bee 
the immediate cause of this 
the real cause was a lack of understand 
ine of what sheet zinc is and what it 


reluctance 


can do. 

The “Zine Workers Manual,” which 
will be off the press before this article 
is published, has been pronounced by 
architects and sheet metal workers alike 


as a corrective to this lack of under 
standing and an incentive to a growing 
use of sheet and strip zinc in the fu 
ture. 

This book has been priced at $1 50. 


postpaid ; $1.65 in Canada 

It is fully realized that: 

Two wont take us very far, 
we have to keep on walking. [wo 
we have to keep o1 


ste] Ss 


rUTHILL 


folks who we are, 


Wetec 
talking. 





Lead and Tin in 192% 


By 


GEORGE O. HIERS 


National Lead Company 


| I IN of le 


slightly smaller 
] 


RODL 
may be 


United States in 1928 


1927 This follows 


‘ad in the 
than in 


the sustained drop in price. However, the world’s 
output may be larger. Ore flotation practice which per- 
mits the use of lower grade ores and also permits the 
winning of more lead from the usual ores was notably 
important 
Secondary lead is becoming increasingly used. At the 


meeting of the Institute of Metal Division in 
New York, papers of considerable interest were presented 
at the symposium on secondary metals and at the 


on lead 


February 
Se ssion 


Some uses of lead have occurred during the vear which 
may be Molten lead is used in high 
pressure autoclaves in the Blummer process for making 


by cracking from benzine crude oil lhe 


considered as new. 


Iree 


benzine 


function of the lead is probably to aid in an even dis 
tribution of heat and it is said that no real coke formation 
takes place. A reduction in the noise made by trolley 
cars was made by partially filling the inside of the gear 
wheels with lead. Lead-thallium alloys are being used 
in very small quantities by the General Electric Company, 
for a fuse metal which gives way at slightly higher tem- 
peratures than either lead or thallium The Westing 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company is using a 
new solder for electric motors. It is said to be even 
better than low tin high lead solders for use at higher 
temperatures than is possible with ordinary solders. The 


lows: Silver, 2% 


composition is as fol 


Q7I a 
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Small amounts of pulverized lead have been used on 
automobile brakes to prevent them from squeaking. A 


new machine was devised and put into use for lead covet 
ing the heads of iron roofing nails. 
been made in the reinforcing of lead used in pipe and tank 
form for containing chemicals. 

While figures are not available it is probable that for 
the year there was not an increased amount of lead used 
for making white lead but probably there was a slight in 
crease in the amount of lead used for storage battery pro- 
duction. Presumably, more lead was used for cable man 
ufacture. 


Si yme pr yOTESS has 


rIN 


Regarding tin it 1s rumored that there is a tendency 
toward a stabilization of price but as yet it is not very 
apparent. Efforts to replace or substitute tinned iron with 
aluminum coated iron have not been entirely successful 
tly there has been some interest in a process fot 


volatilization with the use 


Recen 


ob‘aining tin from ores by 
| 


Horine or sulphur. 


Permanent Mold Coatings 


* mixing a coating for 
permanent cast iron molds that are used for casting iron 
| pre something that could be sprayed on 


().—Please give me directions for 


rer 


..—Lamp black and vinegar mixed so it will 
gives very good results on iron mol ls for casting 
It should be applied preferably by air pressure overt 
the hot die. 
Chere are, however, some prepared wasi’es on the 
irket that are 


spray 


said to be verv eood. 
W. |:REARDON 
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Aluminum 
By ALUMINUM MAN 


YITH the advent and development of strong alu- 

\\ minum alloys a wide field has opened up for their 

use as structural material, The day when aluminum 

ould be considered as only a cooking utensil material has 
mg since passed. 

To be sure, the aluminum cooking utensil business 
ontinues to grow for the metal is eminently suited to that 
ise. By the same token there is a constantly increasing 
lemand for aluminum foil in the confectionery trade for 
wrapping candies of all sorts. In 1928 some 6,000,000 
pounds of aluminum foil were used to wrap chocolate 
bars, candy of all kinds, chewing gum and in the manufac- 
ture of fixed condensers and the like. 

The automotive industry has long used aluminum and 
its alloys, particularly in engine construction, where it is 
found in the form of sand, die and permanent mould 
castings, forgings and other wrought forms. Of par- 
ticular interest in this field is the widespread adoption of 
uminum alloy pistons. Some 79% of all makes of 
\merican cars are so equipped. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that approximately 20,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum pistons have been fabricated during the past 
vear, both for original equipment and replacements. 

Insofar as the commercial car field is concerned we find 
an even greater interest in aluminum construction than 
mong the pleasure car manufacturers. Obviously, the 
same advantages accrue from the use of aluminum in a 
truck engine as in a passenger car engine. However, the 
truck manufacturer, the truck body builder and the com 
mercial car operator are all vitally interested in pay load 

| operating and maintenance costs. This interest gives 

» aluminum an opportunity to show its worth in body 
construction, If, by using a strong aluminum alloy body, 
the operator can save a thousand or fifteen hundred 
pounds dead weight (as has been done), he has two courses 
pen to him. That body can either be used to increase his 

load by exactly the amount of the weight saved o1 

Ise he can purchase a chassis of less capacity and still do 


1 


Even though the first cost of an aluminum body is 


greater than one of the conventional wood and steel con 
struction, nevertheless the increased revenue resulting 
trom the larger pay load makes it a profitable investment. 
Naturally, higher revenue per trip means a lower operat 
ing cost. Over and above this is the additional advantage 
of lower maintenance expense for the aluminum body, 
since it is not necessary to paint it to protect it from the 
elements, nor is the danger present of rotting and rusting . 

\s everyone knows, street railways and railroads have 
also turned to strong aluminum alloy construction with 
marked success. In fact, the whole transportation indus 
try from the railroad to the airplane finds in aluminum the 
long sought solution for strong, light-weight and durabl 
passenger and freight carrying units, which offer the added 
advantages of low operating and maintenance costs. 

Turning from the field of transportation, there are 
certain rather specialized products worthy of considera 
tion. lor example: aluminum chairs, (also made of strong 
aluminum alloy, each unit welded and heat-treated to form 
a chair of one piece construction) are furnished in a variety 
of styles in wood-grain or solid color finishes, with a wide 
choice of upholstering materials. These chairs are familia: 
to many who have seen them in offices, dining cars, li 
braries, banks and cafeterias. The New York Life In 
surance Company purchased several thousand for use in 
their new offices. 

\luminum is rapidly finding a place in architectural 
work. First of all there are shingles and roofing acces 
sories, which make it possible to roof your house entirely 
with aluminum. Then there is corrugated sheet for siding 
or any other purpose. Ornamental grills, copings and 
other decorative castings are made of aluminum. A most 
interesting application is that of aluminum spandrels. On 
of the most recent examples is the Koppers Building in 
Pittsburgh whereon 110,000 pounds of aluminum 
drels were applied 


Looking forward it is possible to see aluminum not only 
more extensively used in those places with which everyone 
is familiar but also in many new and equally interesting 


applications 





The Year’s Progress in the Nickel Industry and the Outlook for 1929 
By A. J. WADHAMS 


Manager, Development and Research Department, 


The International Nickel Company. Ine. 


HERE has been a continued expansion of the use 
of nickel allovs, resulting in a very appreciable in- 
crease during 1928, in the consumption of refined 


The domestic consumption has almost doubled. [m- 
conditions in Europe have resulted in increased 
reign consumption. The world’s consumption of nickel 
s now greater than in any previous year except possibly 
he war years of 1916 and 1917. 

Improved smelting and refining methods have resulted 

a general improvement in the purity of all commercial 
rms of refined nickel and have made possible the pro- 
uction of a grade of electrolytic nickel that has an aver- 
re purity of 99.90% or better. This is the highest grade 

kel produced on a commercial scale. It has the added 
lvantage of being substantially carbon and sulphur free 


T 
} 


lectro-nickel is particularly suited to the special re 


ver 


quirements of the producers of high nickel content alloys 
such as nickel-silver, copper-nickel, nickel-chromium 
ferro-nickel alloys. 

The demand for this high purity electrolytic nickel 
been increasing steadily. It is now available in full siz 
cathode sheets 27 in. x 36 in. x 38 in. to 4 in. thick, 
weighing approximately 125 lbs. each or cut to various 


convenient sizes down to 4 in. 2 in. or 1 in. squares, 
known as “Electro Squares.” 

It is anticipated that the use of this form of nickel! will 
continue to increase in the future. In consequence facil 


ties for its production have been. substantially increased 
Many industrial applications of nickel have contributed 
to the increased demand. The producers of alloy steels 
have been by far the largest consumers of nickel, but the 
newer uses, such as in nickel iron alloys, have also cor 
tributed substantially to the increased consumption 
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\ number of important developments have occurred in 
the consumption of nickel for steels 


NICKEL PLATING 


I here has been a pronounced increase, during the past 
year, in the demand for nickel for electroplating purposes 
due, partly, to the adoption of 
standards by plants organized for 
ind the growing use of automatic 
equipment 


more suitable plating 
close technical control 
conveying and plating 
It is now quite clear that the trend is defi- 
nitely in the direction of the use of a high purity nickel 
anode, i.e., one containing not less than 99% of nickel. 
Progressive manufacturers now appreciate that heavy 
The 
which the chromium plate on top of nickel has 
found has also stimulated consumption of nickel. 

The growing tendency 


plates insure materially increased resistance to rust. 
favor 


to use colored lacquers and 
enamels has increased, rather than decreased the use of 
nickel plate. It has been found that the nickel or nickel 
and chromium finish is needed to bring out the full effect 
of color. This is particularly true in the automotive in- 
dustry. Where some time ago many of the automotive 
manufacturers were using an enameled finish on most of 
the exposed parts of their cars, almost all automobile 
manufacturers have announced that all exposed parts of 
their 1929 models will be plated. 

The practice of nickel plating before enameling, to get 
double assurance against rust, is also growing. 

The Nelson type compensated alumium Invar piston 
has come into extensive use and has received widespread 
publicity. The 36% nickel alloy Invar has by this means 
become more generally known. Important attention is 
being given this group of low expansion alloys, which 
also accounts for an appreciable gain in nickel demand. 

The group of ferro nickel alloys containing from 45% 
to 80% of nickel have, when properly made, extraordi- 
narily high permeability values \lloys of this type are 
now being used for radio transformer cores and their use 
is being rapidly extended to other phases of communica- 


i 
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\s a result of considerable development work, solid 
nickel silver plumbing fixtures containing 18% to 22% of 
nickel are now available. These fixtures will remain per- 
manently attractive and give a long period of efficient 
service life. They have already been extensively used in 
monumental types of building and their use is rapidly 
being extended to all the better classes of building con- 
struction. This application promises to develop into an 
outlet for large quantities of refined nickel. 

‘Lhe use of malleable nickel in the dairy industry has 
continued to grow within the last year and has increased 
by 200% to 300%, the material being used principally for 
pasteurizers, truck tanks and in heat interchanger appara- 
tus, in which seamless nickel tubing is employed. At the 
same time another nickel-bearing product is being tried 
out in the dairy field, an alloy containing about 8% nickel, 
18% chromium, balance iron. 

One of the most useful newer applications of nickel in 
the chemical industry is that of caustic evaporator tubing 
and liners and the application of nickel for this purpose 
is growing rapidly and replacing chiefly steel, which is 
not sufficiently corrosion-resistant to give long service 
life. 

The use of Monel metal has continued to increase and 
its consumption it at present at the high point of its his- 
tory. Among the rapidly growing fields of application 
for Monel metal are those of the food manufacturing and 
serving industries, packers, the hotels and restaurants, as 
well as the electrical industry which is employing increas 
ing quantities of Monel metal for structural purposes in 
connection with switchboard and line equipment, chiefly 
bolts and nuts. 

From these encouraging signs, and in view of. the 
soundness of the present market development policy, it 
seems reasonable to expect the nickel industry will con- 
time to grow. There are so many applications for nickel 
that numerous fields remain relatively undeveloped. It 
is also satisfactory to reflect that the ore deposits already 
blocked out are ample to take care of the nickel require 
ments of industry for many years to 


t 


come. 





Secondary Metal Reclaiming 
By E. S. TOMPKINS 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineer 


HE introduction of the electric furnace in the melt- 
of non-ferrous metals has brought about many 
changes in brass foundry practice, and it has ma 


effected the character and quantity of by-products 
foundry 


1 
operator nas 


alwavs had to 


Even with the furnace, skimmings containing 
some slag and charcoal are made with each melt, requiring 

before the metal can be recharged, 
and to this must be included spillings and sweepings and 
ther forms of refuse which accumulate in every foundry. 
Still there are very 


electric 
| 
| 


mechanical cleaning 


few brass foundries handling any 
reasonable tonnage who have entirely dispensed with the 
pit fire or oil or gas fired crucible furnace, and these types 
of furnaces greatly increase the volume of by-product to 
be treated or sold to the smelter. 

rhe or washing plant in any foundry has 
alwavs been considered an evil, though a necessary one, 
and when designing plants of this nature the writer has 
tried to combine efficiency with simplicity so that now one 
or two men are all that are necessary to handle the ac 
cumulation of the largest foundries in this country. 


recoy ery 


The prime object is to recover the metal in its coarsest 
ind cleanest state so that practically all of it may be 
remelted and thereby utilize the entire alloy value \ny 
metal bearing product sent to the scrap metal refiner 
sold on the copper content only and frora which is dé 
ducted a smelter charge as well as the freight. 

Such shipments are difficult to sample, especially if the 
mass contains irregular shapes and the smelter samplet 
must insure himself against reporting an assay higher in 
value than is actually t 
the foundry return. 

Practically 


he case, so this also works against 
every reclaiming plant incorporates som 
of the practices used in ore dressing for the recovery and 
separation of the mineral from the gangue. Some.of the 
old plants were built by ore milling experts imported fron 
the Missouri lead districts, and incorporated primary jaw 
crushers, stamps or the older types of ball mills, elevators 
jigs, classifiers, screens, and a maze of other equipment 
requiring expert operators and a corps of mechanics t 
keep the machines in running order. 

Of necessity, such plants have been relegated to the 
scrap heap, not only because the extraction was poor, 
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the cost of operation very often amounted to more 

in the metal recovered was worth. 

In the recovery of mineral from ore the method of 

ushing plays the most vital part in the subsequent 

paration and such a condition also applies to the separa- 

mn of the metal in the foundry by-product. 

This crusher should be of heavy construction, requir- 

















MILL FOR CRUSHING WASTE MATERIAL 
ng littke or no attention and necessitating repairs but 
very two or three years. It should be the type of ma- 
hine whose grinding medium can readily crush all of 
he friable slag, semi burned coal or coke and ash so that 
he metallics are freed from any foreign substance. 
Such a mill or crushing machine should be self dis 
harging so the clean free metallics may be immediately 


removed from the grinding medium to avoid over-grind- 


ng of metal on metal, thus producing a fine metallic 
which is impractical to remelt. Continuous removal of the 
rushed mass makes the separation of the coarser metallics 
ossible by passing the entire crushed product over a re 
lving screen or trommel with openings of about ' 
3/32” 
Chis coarse clean metal ranges in size from the opening 
the screen up to 1” or 2” and should contain no im 
urities. The product passing through the screen is ideal 
r treating on a standard ore concentrating table and thi 
it and fine metal comes off as a concentrate averaging 
high as 90% metallics. The table concentrate can be 
dled at about 20 mesh and the product retained on the 
reen riddle can be mixed with the coarser metal from the 
ill screen. The fine metal passing the 20 mesh screen 
ntains practically all of the oxides and the foundryman 
s found that it is better to exclude this from his furnace 
irge because of its refractory nature. The table tail 
s are virtually free from anv metallics, the losses being 
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in the oxide, so that the only product shipped the smelter 
is the fine riddled metallics passing 20 mesh 

Many plants of this type have been installed in recent 
years and the custom smelter today is deriving but small 
revenue from this type of scrap. 

Any foundry today producing five or more tons of such 
refuse can show a saving of from 4¢ to 6¢ per pound ot 
metal contained if it is treated at the foundry 
of being sold to the smelter. 

\ single mill or crusher and one concentrating tabk 
will handle from one to two tons of product per hour. 
and in many cases such a plant is operated but one day a 
week to handle the total refuse accumulation 

The saving of each man is equivalent to $1,500.00 per 
year and plants using these more up-to-date methods have 
paid the initial cost of such an installation in less ‘than 
year's time on the saving of labor alone. 

To insure continuous and uniform operation it is de 
sirable to discharge the refuse into a hopper or bin of 
sufficient size to handle a single batch of product, if 
several types of ashes or skimmings are to be treated 
separately. This hopper is equipped with an automat 
feeding device insuring a uniform gravity feed to the 
crushing mill. Very often the mill is at sufficient eleva 
tion so that the fine metal and crushed slag and as! 
passing through the screen attached to the end of the mill 


insteat 














CONCENTRATING TABLI 


can likewise give a gravity teed to the table 

product can be pumped to the concentrating table he 
coarse screened metallics can drop into a box or wheel 
barrow placed on the floor at the end of the screen without 
the necessity of rehandling. 

lhe table tailings might also be disposed of by pumpi 
to a dewatering device and if water is an item of exper 
it can be reused. 

Many of the most up-to-date Jants have neglect 
this important phase of their operations and a caret 
survey can be made to check up on what is bei 
to the smelter and its return as against the true value 
their own product to them if it were handled in their owt 


plant 





The Precious Metals 


By G. H. NIEMEYER 
Vice-President, Handy & Harman, New York 


GOLD 

UDGING from the facts available at this time, it 
would appear that there was a decrease of about 5% 

in the amount of gold used in the arts during 1928. 
Chere is a notable revival of the use of colored gold for 
‘welry, following a fad for white gold and other imita- 
ms of platinum, for which gold as well as base metals 
uch as chromium have been used. Noticeable increases 
re apparent in the demand for gold toilet-wares, dinner 
ervices, novelties, etc., as well as for gold for plating 

stume jewelry, radio parts, safety razors, etc. 


SILVER 

It is estimated that the world’s production during 192s 
totalled approximately 248,400,000 ounces. which is about 
3,000,000 ounces less than 1927. " United States’ produc 
tion is reported to be about 56,000,000 ounces or 4,000,000 
ounces less than 1927. Mexico shows an increase fron 
104,600,000 in 1927 to 105,400,000 in 1928. 

The consumption of silver in the arts and industries is 
estimated at 33,500,000 ounces, about the same as in 1927 
The sterling silver industry, which is the largest single 


factor, showed a slight gain over 1927. The chemical 
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lotograph motion pictur ices, Platinum is a luxury metal. It is used to a large 

! e sa s the year before, but silvet tent for jewelry—probably 60 to 75% of the entire con 

ted wares shows crease, undoubtedly due to some = sumption being used for that purpose. 
extent to the revival of the fad for pewter. lhe palladium market has not been very active, prob- 

The market price was unusually steady throughout the ably due in a large extent to the change in the platinum 
( ew \ ( tt aqui stamping laws which went into effect 
being 5714¢ on December 31, 1927, and during 1928 in New York and Illinois 
57 384 Ly 51, 1928 he There is also a lessened demand fot 
highe New York © price was palladium in the dental industry. 
each May 24th 635¢¢ Ih \s iridium is used almost entirely as 
wv eached © ifierent days an alloy of other platinum metals, the 
throu t the year, 5 ( Phe av demand constantly fluctuates with the 

e New (fficia the vear was use of the iridio-platinum and osmiri- 
58171 lium alloys 

PLLA PRICES 

ire not available for the en Platinum sold at about $72.00 an 
tire y but accord to the Depart ounce early in January, 1928. It rose 
ment of Commerce imports of platinum shortly thereafter to $90.00 an ounce 
during the first erght months in 1928 about the middle of the month. Since 
were 82,711 ounces compared to 90,010 that time the price has steadily declined 
ounces for the same period in 1927 to the present quotation of approxi 
a decrease about &‘ fridium im mately $70.00 
ports were only about halt as much Palladium—the market opened at 
in 1928 as in 1927 for the first eight about $56.00 an ounce in January, 1928, 
months, figures being 1,681 ounces un and has slowly declined until it 1s now 
1928 against 3,380 in 1927. Palladium about $42.00. 
imports for the first eight months of The price of iridium went down to 
1928 were more than three times thos« about $115.00 an ounce during the lat 
for the same period in 1927, the figures G. H. NIEMEYER ter part of 1927, rising from $115.00 


this year being 8,067 ounces while thos« an ounce on December 20th to nearly 


in 1927 were 2,654 ounces. The outlook for platinum does$500.00 an ounce a month later. The market quickly 
not appear to be especially bright at the moment, as there reacted to approximately $300.00 in February and _ has 
sno doubt that world production is in excess of consump- since fluctuated between $265.00 and $300.00 an 
ion, a ndition w h would yrmally ma r low ct 





Outstanding Developments in Electroplating in 1928 
An with F. T. TAYLOR. Vice-President. 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company. Mattawan. N. J. 


Interview 


mu 
work 
chromium has been increased 
stead of displacing others, has called for an increased 





HH] stry has | eal It ind the chromiut Similarly the interest in the pro 
\ ( | its scope has widened tective value of chromium plating has stimulated general 
( the public has taken interest in rust-proofing. As a result, all of the finishes 
hee cte through the of a protective character have expanded. 
( she Che plating industry has become increasingly aware of 
( ) bu the value of controls. Chemical control may consist of 
lysis with subsequent additions to solution to keep it 
the most important developments 1928, was p to standard. It may consist of controlling the drag 
{ . matic equipme for platin out losses by storing rinse waters and returning them, 
The ¢ convevor was restricted to smal ter evaporation, to the soluti It may also mean, 
\fter tl vas ssured success a operate wever, the automatic control of a solution, in other 
production bas another installation was mac vords, a “self-sustaining” solution as exemplified by the 
irger W tomobile radiator shells to | matic prevention of the lding up of trivalent 
hop the eal ure to publish a ful chromium in the chromium solution, by means of re- 
f the stallation, in Tre Meta oxidizing devices in the solution. This is a comparatively 
new line of attack in control work but it holds forth most 
lency ( mium plating during the S mportant possibilities. 
to ¢ e down to lower voltages, that is-to s1 Prevention of the accumulation of this trivalent 
ss, also to lower amperages, 75 amps. per squar¢ mium in the solution can be effected by the use of a 
ss This has been accomplished by improving yrous cup cell in the plating bath as recommended by 


‘onditi nN ()n the otner hand, 





ncy oOo | or ¢ 
be ] ’ nc no ; lo — ; ard lawcres 
een a increasing tendency toward larget 
motor generator sets are required in larget 


economy, in that they cai 


ply as a 
| lower 


1 more work at a cost 


of the plating room since the advent of 
This attractive finish, in 


1 
of nickel ot 


a verv high grade to be deposited 


1 1 

Dr. Lukens of the University of ] 
ails are given in THe Metar Inpt 
ilso Lefax No 32872, 
Chromic Acid Solutions” compiled 
Research Laboratory of the 
Company. 


hing 


ennsylvania, 
STRY for 
entitled “Chromium Plating from 
by the Electrochemical 
Hanson-Van 
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Electrical control consists of the automatic control of 


current density by standard instrt 


current density control is of course, 


iments. 


The value of 
well known, but auto- 
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itic means of so doing is growing in popularity. Tem- 

erature control is accomplished by the thermostat, and 
need of temperature control is rapidly being appre- 
ited by the industry. 

(Jne of the important new forward steps made in 1928 
was the successful deposition of nickel on aluminum by 
i. k. Work at the Mellon Institute. A report of this 
work was published in THe Meta I[Npustry for June 
nd July, 1928. It is interesting to note that the founda- 
tion of this work consisted of the proper preparation of 
the surface of the base metal, aluminum or its alloys, by 
etching and consequently roughening up, in order to allow 
the electrodeposited nickel to grip firmly. Of course, 
iter the nickel has been deposited, any other plate can 
subsequently be applied. 

\nother important step forward, although not yet com- 
mercial in its applications, was the work on electrodeposi 
tion of aluminum on other metals from organic solutions. 
This work, done by Professor D. B. Keyes, was reported 
in THe Metat INpustry for December, 1928. Electro 
deposition of rubber was really brought to light before 
1928, but it made real progress during that year. 

he recognition which has come to the plating room 
ind the attraction of attention to this department forced 
upon the manufacturing executive by the interest of the 
public, has also focussed attention on the polishing de 
partment. Plating is valuable as a protection against rust 
nd corrosion, but it is also valuable for the beauty which 





+ 


tracts a buyer. 


Consequently the polish must be a good 
t | S 
Heavy coatings are demanded which will stand up 
tter, and finer polishing is called for both before and 
ter plating. 
\n additional eva le r the ch: red - vie r the 
\ aqadditional example of the changed attitude of the 
nager toward his plating department, is the fact that 
ting barrels which have all Bakelite cylinders, instead 
wood, are’ growing rapidly: in 
permanence and long life. 


popularity because of 
[In other words, plating 
uipment now is being bought for its utility with an eye 


the future, instead of being picked up at the lowest 


sible price. 
Galvanoplastique work has had a real impetus in two 
w fields. 

Molds for rubber by plating nickel directly on the 
ttern. In this work the cost has been cut in some 
es, from as much as $900 per mold down to $200. A 
nze powder is applied to the pattern, the plate is de- 
sited on the bronze powder. The electrotype shell thus 
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produced is backed with lead and carried in a steel frame 
to make the completed mold. When new designs are 
desired the shell can be changed quickly and cheaply. 

2. The use of electroplating in phonograph record- 
making machines for use in the new “movie-tone” or talk- 
ing pictures. The machine shown in the illustration was 
developed by W. R. King of the Hanson-Van Winkle 
Munning Company, for use by one of the largest moving 
picture manufacturing companies in the United States. 

In anodes, the trend is toward higher and higher purity. 
\t the present time, the 99 per cent plus anode is at 
tracting real interest. The depolarize anode, made of 
very pure nickel is a development of the heat-treated, 
rolled, high purity nickel anode, to relieve the passivity 
which occurs in these high purity anodes at high current 
densities and to produce smooth, uniform anode corrosion. 

Che anode question brings in the problem of purity of 
solutions which can be effectively aided by constant cir 
culation and filtration. Constant circulation and_filtra- 
tion of solutions is not in general use as yet, however, duc 
to the need for the “perfect” filter and the “perfect” pump 
It may be that when these two pieces of equipment are 
found, the purity of the anode will be less important than 
it is now. In other words, the sludge which will be 
filtered out will give crystal clear solutions without mak 
ing the use of anodes of excessive purity so necessary. 

For the future there are many roads to travel which 
are pointed out by the developments of the past year; in 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD NIC! 
ELING MACHINI USED IN 
rik MANUFACTURE OF MO 
TION PICT RE FILM FOR 
rALKING PICTURE PROTEC 
TION ONE OF MANY UNI 
BUILT BY THE HANSON-VAN 
WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY 





other words, to carry on where work has been begun. 
tlowever, there are also important untouched territories 
which must some day be explored. 

There are no standards of comparisons for high polishes 
and low polishes. Optical means can be used for this 
purpose, such as measurement of the reflectivity of light 
from the metal surface; , 
to be pe rfected. 

Chere has been a real impetus in electroplating abroad. 
(he United States has made such gigantic strides in 
production and quality that we 
foreign visitors again and again. While it may be too 
much to claim that the American ideas, brought back to 
their homes by our foreign guests, have been responsibl 
for their expansion, nevertheless, these visits could not 
have been without some result. We know that Europe 
is learning from American methods of quantity produc 
tion. Perhaps they also feel that the quality of our prod 
uct has not been entirely overlooked. 


eventually this method will have 


have been the hosts to 
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Problems in Metal Working 


By P. W. BLAIR 


Mechanical 


Preventing Wear of Taps 


().—We are threading and tapping cast iron pieces in 
our brass shop and having considerable trouble with the 
taps and chasers holding their edge as it seems the grit 
in the cast iron wears the form of thread round. 

Can you method to overcome this trouble 
so that chasers and taps will stand the wear and not have 
ground What solution or cutting com- 
pound would you advise using? 


any 


suggest 


to be so oltenr 


\.—Cast iron can be threaded with taps and chasers 
with good results. If you will notice, on cast iron very 
frequently the presence of sand and grit in the castings 
a heavy bearing into your taps or chasers, neces- 
sitating frequent regrinding on the cutting face if you 
wish to retain the proper thread form. 

The presence of grit will not show to the naked eye. 
see that you are running at the correct speed. 

\ lubricant compound of kerosene oil and machine oil 
will enable you to the life of your taps and 
chasers between grinds and the total life of same. Taps 
ind chasers should be made of high speed steel 


laps 


x 


increase 


Non-Corrosive Soldering Flux 
() We 


interested in obtaining a non-corrosive 

soldering flux for use on copper and brass parts in deli- 

The work is not a difficult solder- 

present we are using a rosin and 

ilcohol mixture, but have difficulty with corrosion. Do 

you know of any real non-corrosive soldering flux which 

s sufficiently sharp to make good joints, but still not 

We would appreciate having you 

nd us the names of manufacturers of such an article 
1 formulae for making this type of flux 


are 


cate ¢ ectrical devices 


ing operation. \t 


icc? lerate corrosion 


( 


Editor 


Company, Montreal use a flux in a paste form on their 
electrical devices. If interested, get in touch with them 
and obtain samples. 


Lathe for Threading Brass Parts 


©.—Can you tell us what you consider the best lathe 
for turning screw threads and also for general turning 
of small brass castings and tubing used in making optical 
and surveyors’ instruments, etc.’ There are certain Ger 
man makes which are good for this type of work because 
the hob fits on the left-hand side of the spindle and work 
can be threaded with a chasing too! without removing 
the slide rest. Are there any such American makes? 

A.—We would recommend a Warner and Swasey Uni 
versal Fox Lathe or a similar machine. This is a type 
suitable for cutting threads. A full line of these machines 
is made with chasing bar and turret heads or single tail 
stock. On these you will not need to remove the slide rest 
when using a chasing bar. 


New Cutting Edges for Tools 


Q.—I am seeking a process for putting an extra tough 
and hard wearing and cutting edge on slow speed tools 
[ wish to apply a metal that is not brittle by a process 
that will be rapid. It can be done by electric welding, 
but that is too slow. Do you know if it can be done 
by the Thermit process? 

A.—A method now used for putting cutting edges o1 
tools for lathes, pianers, shapers and automatic screw 
machines is the application of Stellite. This is applied 
to the edge with an oxyacetylene torch, the material being 
welded on and built up just as though an end were being 
replaced. 

The cutting qualities of Stellite are superior to any 
other steels on the market as far as we know from ex- 
perience. The cost is high but when applied to cutting 


edges only, the long wear and increased production that 
‘result 


tend to reduce the cost to a minimum. 





\ The only non-corrosive soldering flux we can 
recommend is a combined solder and fli io = sample of 
vhich we are forwarding. We have used this with good 
result The flux mposed of rosin and alcohol is very 

va The Western Electric Company, at their Haw- 
thorn Plant, Chi avo, and also the Northern Electric 

Quenching Metals 
’-How can I obtain information on quenching of 


metals? Are there any books or pamphlets which you 
in recommend on this subject? 

Do you know the best method of quenching a 60 copper, 
10 zine mixture which is used for tubing? Can a 66% 
copper, 3314 zine mixture be quenched without injuring 
the tube? What is the best method of doing this? 

\ Literature on subjects bearing on your problems 
mav be obtained from the Bureau of Mines The best 
wav to obtain this is to write direct to your Congressman, 
stating the subject on which you wish papers, as through 
the machinery of his office he can locate and secure the 
same quickly. This service is rendered gratuitously. 

Papers on internal stress in brass tubes, effect of tem 
perature, etc., can be obtained from W. M. Corse, The 
Research Service, Otis Building, 810 18th Street, 
Washington, D. C. There will be some charge for this 
service. 

No injury will result to either the 60-40 or the two 


and one copper zinc alloys if quenched after the red is 
out ; spraying is the general practice used in cooling. Most 
of the trouble with brass tubing is caused either in the 
casting shop or through too high annealirg temperatures 
and improper reduction during the breaking down opera 
tions. The finishing draw will not correct the conditions 
that create internal stress and faulty grain structure. 
-——W. J. Pettis 


Ferrules for Knives 
().—Please tell me what white metal to melt for makin 
table knife ferrules. The metal should not blacken. 
your letter it appears you desire to cas 
If so, aluminum is the best white meta 


\.—From 
these ferrules. 
for the work. 

We suggest, however, you stamp out your ferruk 
from sheet metal ; either aluminum sheet or German silve: 
sheet. You will find it a cheaper and better job thar 
casting. 


Neither of these will turn black. W. J. REARDON 
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The Growth and Future of Electroplating 


A Record of the Rise of Electroplating 


from an 


Idea to a Great 


Industry 


By CHARLES H. PROCTOR 


Plating Chemical Editor 


WRITTEN FESPECIALLY FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 


DEVELOPMENT OF CYANIDES 

© look at the future of the electroplating industry 

in America, we must first turn back time in its flight 

to 1807, in England, when Sir Humphrey Davy 
liscovered the alkaline metals, sodium and potassium, 


which were eventually to be the basic factors in modern 


yanides. That gave the greatest impetus to what, even 
those early years, might have been termed the future 
the electroplating industry. The 
istory of cyanides, however, really 
egan when Diebach, a German chem- 
t and manufacturer, discovered Prus- 
Lussac carried 
liebach’s experiments much farther 
1814, but even for many years 


mmercial product. 
In the early days of electroplating 
ith cyanides, many platers manu- 
ictured their own cyanides from 
ellow prussiate of potash by mixing 
with carbonate of potash, heating 
1¢ mixture to fusion in an iron pot 
nd cooling to normal temperature. 
later years, Castner, an English- 
an, developed the modern method of 
ducing potassium and _ sodium 
inides from metallic sodium and 
tassium, nitrogen from aqua am- 
onia, and carbon from charcoal. He 
ve us the basis for all present day 
nufacture of cyanides. 





CHARLES 


EARLY PLATERS 
(o Brignatelli we owe the first methods of electro- 
ling, which he did in 1805. As cyanides were then 
‘nown, it is presumed that his bath was prepared from 
fulminate. In the years that followed, very little 
accomplished, until 1839, when C. J. Jordan dis- 
vered the method of depositing copper upon wax that 
1 been previously coated with graphit Thus was 
ctroplating born. Spencer in England and also Jacobi 
Russia experimented along similar lines at about the 
ne time. They also laid claim to the process discovered 
Jordan. In 1840 Dr. Wright, a surgeon of Birming 
m, England, in collaboration with George Richards 
ington, first patented the basis of our modern electro- 
lating methods, and for many years the Elkingtons, 
ving established their rights as the originators of the 
collected royalties from 
anutacturers of metal products. 


CeSS, licenses granted to 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENERATOR 
In 1844 John Stephens Woolrich, a Birmingham, Eng- 
id, chemist, took out a patent on improvement in coat- 
with metal the surfaces of articles formed of metal 
of metallic alloys. The specifications of this patent 
forth that “the improvements consist in the employ- 
nt of a magnetic apparatus in conjunction with metallic 
utions,” and the description of the machine precedes 





H 


the account of the electrochemical process. This was the 
first electroplating dynamo and, what is more remarkable, 
it was the progenitor or predecessor of everything elec 
trical as we know electricity with all its marvelous achieve 
ments. This crude dynamo, designed primarily for us¢ 
in an electroplating process, may then be said to have 
been the mother of everything electrical in the modern 
world. The machine was operated by Thomas Prime and 
Son, Birmingham, England, until 
about 1877, when it was presented to 
the City Corporation of Birmingham, 
and, since 1899, it has found a resting 
place in Ashton Hall. This machin 
was described in one of the early issues 
of THe Mera INpustTry. 

The second machine of this type was 
built by Thomas Prime and Son and 
is now owned by Thomas Canning and 
Company, Birmingham, England, who 
have kept it as a curiosity since they 
purchased it from the Prime firm 

In 1867 Wilde first introduced a 
multipolar dynamo with a redressing 
commutator. Weston later introduced 
a plating dynamo that was used for 
many years. Then came the Gramme 
machine, in 1873, which was later fol 
lowed by a machine made by Siemens 
Next ap 
peared the brush machine, with low 
resistance—3.3 to 4.3 volts. Of all 
the earlier types of dynamo produced 
up to 1886, the Eddy dynamo, built by the Eddy Electric 
Company, Windsor Locks, Conn., was the most reliable 
and the most efficient and economical to operate. 
of this type of machine are no doubt still in ope: 
1 were until a few years ago. 


and Halske of Germany, 
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EARLY SILVER WORK 


We should keep in mid the slogan of Rogers Brothers 
of Hartford, Conn., first makers of silver plated steel 
knives and forks: “1847, Guaranteed 12 Dwt.” This 
trade mark 1s known the world over. It was the first 
standard covering a plated product. Now it is controlled 
by the International Silver Company of Meriden, Conn., 
the “Silver City,” known internationally for its sterling 
and silver plated products. For many years silver and 
gold were the only deposits applied to basic metals in 
\merica. ‘There were, however, many firms doing close 
plating with silver and brass, especially on harness fot 
the horses of wealthy people who could afford such luxury 
he “‘close’’ method consisted of soldering thin sheets 
of silver or brass to the iron or steel harness parts which 
were first tinned by means of the molten tin method 
Soldering coppers and planishing steels were the main 
factors in the production of close plating, and splendid 
examples of this finish are no doubt still in existence in 
the stables of wealthy families. Newark, N. J., was a 
great city for close plating, and until a few years ago 
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there still was one plant there which did this work ; but it 
may have gone into oblivion by now. Rolled plate and 
Old Shefheld plate, which were the earliest methods of 


producing silver plated products, were 


essentially close 
plating products 


Sheffield plate products were made from 


silver and copper Thin sheets of silver were soldered 
on both sides (sometimes only on one side) of a sheet 
of copper, which was then rolled down under methods 


ot rolling similar to present day practice of metal rolling. 
The ductility of copper and silver being about the same, 
the elongation caused by the rolling pr« 
Real old Sheffield plate brings very high prices today, 
and it is imitated widely, even to the official hallmarks of 
old British frms, by modern makers of “‘‘antique” silver. 
Meriden, Connecticut, has always been a famous New 
England city for electroplated products. Some of the 
finest examples of the plater’s art ever produced on basic 
metals have come from that city. In fact, the entire state 
of Connecticut can be considered the cradle of the electro- 
plating industry in America. Every conceivable finish 
has been applied to metal goods in the Nutmeg State, 
and it is still the home of some of the greatest practical 
platers in the world 


Sure Was unliorin. 


COM MERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘rom 1880 onwards there occurred the most important 
advances in electroplating; a transition as it were. 
America had asserted herself as a manufacturing nation 
as well as the vast agricultural one that had previously 
imported millions of dollars’ worth of manufactured prod 


ucts. She commenced to export, and metal manufactur- 
ing plants grew up not only in the Eastern states but 
were also appearing in the Middle West. A few years 
later, about 1890, a giant octopus appeared in the torm 


yf a mighty French syndicate which began to control the 


markets of the world and maintained its control 
for about two Then came the break and copper 


ce | yper 


years 


went down to the lowest price in history. But in the 
intervening years metal manufacturers introduced sheet 
( heet zinc and tin plated products. These were 
lectroplated in every conceivable finish, and the move- 
ment marked the beginning of electroplating on at 
| ale 

riere it the beginning ot 1929, this industrv has re iche¢ 
tupe us yportior n America Mechanical m thors 
if el ting have been developed and refined rapidly 
Celluloid quers have replaced the old gum alcoholic 
lacquers of earlier years. Spray guns ‘have been de 
veloped It took sever vears to convince the manu 
facturer that the spray method had a great advantage as 
1 lal iver, but finally it took hold and stayed, like all 
the other progressive devices that have been invented in 
ynne 1 with electroplating 

MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 

The advent of the automobile 1900 gave the greatest 
npetus to the American electroplating industry, although 
at first all the non-ferrous metal parts of automobiles 
were made of brass. We should think back to 1900, when 
the itomobile first appeared, and then to 1928, when 
the automobile engineering world produced its greatest 
masterpieces, in which electroplating has heen of such 
great importance, and we can perhaps guess at the 
tremendous part the electroplater will play in this in 
dustry in the years to come 

When Adams in 1869 first developed the double nickel 
ammonium sulphate plating solution, he could have had 


no conception of the future of nickel plating in America 
1s we know it today. When Russel and Woolrich 
patented cadmium plating in 1849, together with brass 
and many other allovs, they could not lift the curtain of 
the future to see the modern industrial stage, nor could bun- 
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sen and Placet and Bonnett, when they first experimented 
with electrodeposits of chromium. ‘Then, in later years, 
when Carveth and Curry evolved the commercial chromic- 
sulphuric acid chromium plating solution, they did men- 
tion that the deposits of chromium resulting from the 
solutions they experimented with “should have a great 
future.” Then Sargent, following shortly after Carveth 
and Curry, evolved a definitely proportioned chromium 
plating solution known as “Sargent’s Solution” today, 
which consists essentially of chromic acid and chromic 
sulphate. ‘Lhese gentlemen gave to the electroplating 
industry of America commercial methods of chromium 
deposition that will stand as a perpetual monument to 
their genius 

CADMIUM 


TOO HIGH 


Cadmium unfortunately is being cheated of its real 
economic value to the metal fabricating industries. 
Whoever is responsible for the tremendous increase in 
the cost of the metal is rapidly causing the elimination 
of this valuable metal finish. At $1.20 per pound for 
anodes, considering its greater density than that of zinc, its 
true cost as compared with zinc is twenty times as much, 
considering the price of zinc as roughly 8 cents per 
pound, for an equal thickness of metal deposited under 
normal plating conditions. Hundreds of firms have 
adopted cadmium for rustproofing steel and iron parts— 
especially in the automobile and radio industries—that 
could use improved zinc deposits from cyanide zinc solu- 
tions and obtain just as efficient protection from rust as 
is obtained from cadmium. There is, however, an advan- 
tage in the electrodeposition of cadmium from cyanide 
solutions: it can be deposited upon any commercial metal 
without any difficulty whatever. One great automobile 
firm with which the author has of late been in contact 
intends to eliminate cadmium coatings from forty-eight 
steel parts, which will be plated with zinc or coated with 
rustproof black finishes. ,Many other firms are also 
changing over to these more economical methods. The 
price of cadmium should he lowered to keep the metal in 
use. If this is not done, zinc will be deposited from cyanide 
solutions wherever possible and a final thin deposit of tin 
from a modern electroplating tin solution will be applied 
I-xperiments with this deposit have resulted in 
may be superior to cadmium 

d the tin protects th 
[he combination will 
be only slightly more costly than zinc, while the finist 
will be whiter than cadmium at a fraction of its cost. 


type ol 
rustproof coatings which 
Che zinc deposit protects 


zinc from atmospheric oxidation. 


steel and 


AUTOMATIC PLATING 

few platers realize what automatic plating has accom 
plished in economy of production unless they are activel: 
engaged in automatic plating. 
saw in a plant an automatic 
brass plating I 


\ short time ago the write1 
conveyor plating unit for 
steel chain. The output of this unit was 
120,000 pounds per day. The approximate chemical cost 
of plating the chain was better than 23 pounds for on 

t, by weight; 8,000 solution weré¢ 
used, and cleansing, washing and drying of the chain was 
a part of the automatic unit. It is estimated that $25,000 
per year will be saved in upkeep of solution and at least 

third of the original labor cost, for ordinary still tanks 
can be saved in plating this chain. It can readily be seet 
that the cost of this unit was saved in less than a year 
with a large sum left to pay dividends on the investment 
In another plant a continuous unit is used for cadmiun 
plating steel radio parts, and a saving in labor and ma 
terials are proportionately great. These are only two o 
many similar units in operation. In a very extensive 
electric refrigerator manufacturing plant, a 20,000-gallor 
electro-tin plating mechanical unit is operated. The uni 
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complete, from cleansing the basic product through 
ypper plating to cover soldered joints, to final tin plating 
nd drying, so that the finished product is conveyed 

rectly to the inspectors’ hands. 

Mechanical units are used extensively in the automobile 
ndustry. Their first application was in zinc plating tire 
ims for motor cars and trucks. Under the o!d separate 
lating tank conditions the cost of zinc plating a steel rim 

6 to 7 cents. Today similar rims are zinc plated— 
ind have been for several years—at close to a cent a rim. 
\ large automobile plant at Flint, Michigan, has in- 
stalled a complete automatic conveyor equipment for chro- 
mium plating radiator shells. The progress being made 

y this unit is being watched very closely, because chro- 
nium plating in a mechanical unit is a very great step 
thead, and many authorities still question the possibility 
of successfully and economically accomplishing such an 
ichievement. Mechanical movements, however, are very 
mportant in electroplating, and will be a factor in chro 
mium in the future. 

The writer has been in plants where a dozen large 
nickel plating solutions were in operation, plating auto- 
mobile parts. Each of these solutions was controlled 
hemically ; the dozen solutions became as one unit and 
were analyzed and maintained as a unit. In another plant 
twenty mechanical plating barrels used for nickel plating 
steel parts and an equal number for brass plating were 
similarly controlled. This is being done iti many plants. 
\ steel reserve tank, elevated about 15 feet above the 
plating tanks, has about 120 gallons’ capacity and is ar- 
ranged with steam coils for dissolving the chemicals used 
in upkeep of the solutions. The filtering of the solutions is 
lone by gravity upon the return of the solutions to their 
espective tanks.* Furthermore, in extremely cold weather 
the normal temperature of the entire solution can. be 

mtrolled by one automatic unit for all tanks. 
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AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS SOCIETY 


In THe Meta Inpustry for August, 1912, page 345, 
s shown a splendid photograph of a “chemical laboratory 
outfit where the students of the new plating school 
perform their experiments.” The schcol was to be in 
harge of Herman Reama, a me nber of the then existing 
itional Electroplaters’ Society of the United States and 


1 
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* See “The Production of Dense Nickel Deposits by Means of Continuous 
tration,”’” by Charles H. Proctor, THe Metat INpustry, May, 1907 
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Canada, later the American Electroplaters’ Society. Mr. 
Reama, who for many years has been with the Oakite 
Company, was an expert electroplater and chemist. He 
was to have been supported by Allen Field, an expert 
analytical chemist. The school never developed, due to 
lack of support, but great results could have been obtained 
if the school had come into existence and had continued 
until today. Its counterpart has been established by the 
various branches of the American Electroplaters’ Society. 
[f a research fund had been established in 1912, as was 
intended by the framers of the constitution of the old 
National Electroplaters’ Society in 1909, much of what 
the present workers in electroplating research are now 
seeking to find would have been found many years ago. 

The American Electroplaters’ Society has been a great 
factor in the development of electroplating in America. It 
has been responsible for the development of better platers, 
lor the introduction of chemistry in plating methods, for 
the elimination of trade secrets, for more economic 
methods of production, for assistance in working and 
helping to develop electrical and automatic apparatus for 
mechanical plating that have saved millions of dollars by 
reducing labor costs and the cost of chemical upkeep of 
solutions. It has sponsored a fund amounting to thou- 
ands of dollars which is used for research work carried 
on at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., the 
fund making it possible to keep two chemists constantly 
employed in working out problems outlined by a commit 
tee of the American Electroplaters’ Society. 


THE FUTURI 


So far, then, we have traveled a long way in electro 
plating in America, and the future will be greater than 
the past. The old time methods of electroplating are 
slowly passing into the bevond and the splendid old time 
platers also are disappearing, the real master platers who 
could produce any finish that was demanded from them 

The plater of the future must be a chemist and a 
mechanical engineer to a great extent, in order that his 
methods will reduce costs of production to a minimum 
But he will also have to learn from practical application 


how best to accomplish such results. He must learn 
electroplating and its art in the school of experience, then 
the chemistry and mechanics of his profession Thus 
will evolve the new master plater and the electro-plating 
industry in .\merica will assuredly continue foremost 





Course in Electroplating at City College 


COURSE in practical electroplating at the College 
of the City of New York was offered for the first 
time in the Fall of 1928. Much interest was 
used among persons engaged in the electroplating in 
try, including platers, shop superintendents, managers 
salesmen, many of whom, together with a number of 
inners and chemists, are now taking the course and 
king cood progress. 
his course will be given again in February, 1929, and 
vice a year thereafter, following the College calendar. 
class will meet on Mondays and Wednesdays from 
. m. to 1l p. m. in the Chemistry Building. 
he subject matter of the course will deal with the fol 
ig topics: 
Fundamental principles underlying the various 
rations of electroplating. 
A critical study of each of the present processes and 
mercial practices of electrodeposition of various metals 
alloys, including copper, nickel, chromium, silver, 








eold, cadmium, zinc, brass, iron, lead and platinum. 

3. Principal factors involved and physico-chemical 
methods of control used in the operation of sulfate, 
cvanide, chloride, fluoride, chromic acid and a number of 
special baths. 

Laboratory work constitutes a substantial part of the 
course and is designed to proceed in parallel with lectures 
The experiments are mostly of deductive nature, thus 
bringing the student to a first-hand knowledge of the 


1 


principles involved. Among the exercises to be don 
ie laboratory are the following subjects 
Faraday's Law; current efficiency and its determn 
tion: determination of thickness of deposit; e 
tentials; polarization and depolarizers; metal and m« 
ion concentrations ; hvdrogen-ion concentration ; addition 
vents: brighteners; throwing power; porosity and « 
r solutions. 
1 


rosion tests; analysis of platins 


Che laboratory work is arranged flex 
he individual needs of each student 
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British Progress in Electroplating in 1928 


Expansion of the Industry; 
Bright Prospects Are Ahead 


By S. WERNICK 


Honorary Secretary, Electroplaters’ and Depositors’ Technical Society 
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r will be generally admitted that the electroplating in- 
| dustry has undergone remarkable expansion in recent 

years—an expansion amounting almost to a revolution 
—in practically every progressive country in the world; 
and it is probably equally correct to suggest that in no 
country has enthusiasm surrounding the newer finishes, 
improved technique and developments generally been car- 
ried to practical heights as in the 


such 
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relatively smaller percentage of scrap is partly compen- 
sated by an increase in the proportion of repair work, of 
which there is a considerable quantity always passing in 
the average British plating shop. 

Lastly, there has always been a more conservative out- 
look here in the wholesale development of the newer 
technique and finishes which have become available. In 

part, this is intimately bound up with the 





United States of America. While British 
electroplaters are prepared to admit this 
and to congratulate the executives of the 
\merican electroplating industry on their 
foresightedness and enterprise, they may 
justly claim to have developed their own in- 
lustry in practical fashion on a scale which 
is probably only second to that obtaining 
in the United States. The emphasis in the 
latter sentence is on the word “practical”, 
for on the “theoretical’”’ side, the industrial, 
technical and academic research work car- 
ried out in British works, laboratories and 
institutions on electrodeposition is (as no 
doubt American technologists would be the S 
first to concede) on both a qualitative and 
quantitative scale inferior to none, 





FACTORS AFFECTING BRITISH PROGRESS 


There are a number of factors which operate to render 
the practical developments which have accompanied the 
‘‘New Era” in electroplating more readily, and certainly 
more widely, exploitable in the United States than on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Undoubtedly, the principal factors are the more pros- 
perous conditions existing in America coupled with the 
fact that a large proportion of the work dealt with in the 
plating shops may be classed under luxury goods, or at 
any rate, goods which are not prime necessities. One of 
the biggest industries falling into this class which has had 
a considerable effect on the plating industry is that de- 
voted to automobile manufacture. In this respect, Britain 
is in a far better position today than it was even three or 
four years ago, and electroplating has benefited in pro- 
portion. 

\nother important factor is the rate at which such 
luxury goods become replaced. This is economically ccn- 
nected first, with the price of these goods, and secondly, 
with the capacity of the average man in the street to pur- 
chase them—in both which respects Americans are in 
general in a materially better position than those in this 
country. 

In the case of auto goods (and also pedal cycles 
which represent an important item to the plater), the rate 
at which they are scrapped and replaced is robably con- 
siderably higher in America than in Britain, for although 
there has been a fairly steep decline in prices—particularly 
of cheap cars—it still falls short of the desirable standard 
obtaining in the United States. On the other hand, the 
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causes already enumerated, the cautious 
policy arising from the knowledge that mis- 
takes on a large scale are costly and there- 
fore to be avoided as far as possible. 

Nevertheless, this part must not be con 
strued as indicating a lack of initiative and 
enterprise, for at the same time, work on 
a small scale has not only been encouraged 
hut enthusiastically pursued, while all de- 
velopments have been closely followed and, 
whenever desirable or promising, “tried 
out” for possible improvements. In a sense, 
this policy has been justified, for when the 
time became ripe for large scale experi- 
ments, it was possible to take advantage of 
this earlier experimental work; while, un- 
doubtedly, it caused fewer disappointments and prevented 
a considerable waste of money. It is more satisfactory 
to dump a gallon or two of chromic acid solution down 
the drain than the contents of a 300 gallon vat of the 
same solution! 





1928 DEVELOPMENTS 


The past year has seen what must be considered to be 
a remarkable metamorphosis in the reaction of manufac- 
turers and also the general public to the newer finishes ; 
1928 in retrospect will probably be looked upon as the 
year in which the newer developments definitely en- 
trenched themselves as reliable finishes with many novel 
and desirable properties and considerable advantages over 
the older established finishes. The place, for example, of 
cadmium and chromium plating in the range of metal 
finishes has been more closely defined. As a result, on 
the one hand, the extravagant claims and “boosting” which 
these finishes received (as often as not from “inspired” 
sources) in the early days have given way to a wider 
knowledge of their demerits as well as their merits ; while, 
on the other hand, the distrust and suspicion with which 
they were once regarded (probably in direct proportion 
to the unqualified appraisement which they simultaneously 
received) has been replaced by a due appreciation of their 
undoubted value in appropriate sphere. In a word, the 
situation has become less chaotic, wild exaggeration has 
largely given way to scientifically co-ordinated facts, and 
it may be anticipated that in the next year or two, these 
newer finishes will be regarded as normally, and enjoy 
industrial application as surely as nickel and copper plating 
today. 


This article will be continued in an early issue.—Ed. 
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Acid Handling in a Metal Finishing Plant 


A Description of the Large and Carefully 
Planned Metal Pickling Plant of the Siemens- 
Schuckert-Werke in Siemenstadt, Germany 
By PERCY C. KINGSBURY 
Chief Engineer, General Ceramics Company, New York 


TRANSLATED FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY WITH SOME CHANGES AND REVISIONS 


SIEMENS-SCHUCKERT-WERKE, 


HE acid dip is an important stage in the quantity 
production of brass articles and one of the first 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY PAUL H. PERLS, MANAGER OF THE 
IN “WERKSTATTSTECHNIK.” 


is considered objectionable because of the inconvenience 
and also because the workmen forget to replace the stop- 


























































































































1- _ problems to be considered is the storage of the acid. pers in the partly emptied carboys, thus permitting the 
of in small plants the carboys are occasionally stored in the nitrous fumes to escape to the discomfort and danger of 
in ard or on the roof, but the objections to this, especially in the operatives. Consequently stoneware vessels were em- 
he winter, are so obvious that they are usually moved ployed for this purpose. These vessels are filled as follows: 
t- nside. Storage in the basement soon proves to be ob- By means of a special dumping device G (Fig. 1, see also 
er ectionable owing to poor ventilation, which suggests as_ |ig. 5) the acid is emptied into a storage vessel H outside 
In the next expedient, the upper floor or attic where the the building. It is then raised by means of compressed air to 
he fumes may escape more readily. The storage of corrosive the 264 gallon stoneware storage vessels referred to above 
us iquids on the top floor of a manufacturing building, where To attempt to blow the acid directly from the carboy to 
S- spills, leakage and condensation of acid vapors are inevi- the storage vessels is an extremely dangerous practice as 
e- able presents however a serious hazard to employes and — the bursting of a carboy may result in a serious accident 
roperty. The four stoneware vessels of each set communicate by 
n- In the brass finishing plant of the Siemens-Schuckert- means of siphons and the last vessel of each set is con- 
nd Verke of Berlin, Germany, the above considerations led nected to an automatic acid elevator J (Fig. 6) operated by 
on } the construction for this purpose of a special building compressed air. Each of the two acid elevators discharges 
ed vith solid brick walls and concrete ceilings connected by through a stoneware pipeline K into a stoneware collecting 
le- wo bridges to the main factory building housing the vessel, 80 gallons capacity, located in the pickling room 
id, alvanizing and lacquering departments. on the first floor. When acid is required in the pickling 
ed The layout of the plant is as follows: The Acid Storage room it is necessary only to open the compressed air valve 
se, s located in the ground floor in Room A (Fig. 1 and Fig. connected to the acid elevator that automatically feeds the 
he 2). Situated directly above it in room B is the equipment collecting vessel. The vents of the collecting vessels are 
ri- 1 the removal of copper from the pickling solution. On connected to the exhaust pipeline in order to draw off the 
of ie first floor are located the pickling rps C (Fig. 1 and fumes evolved while filling. The acid from the collecting 
in- . 3) and the drying room D (Fig. 3 and Fig. 4) sepa- vessels is used for preparing the various dipping solu- 
ed tod by a solid wall. Above the pickling room on the tions in the adjacent mixing vessels L ( Fig. 4). These 
ry irst floor and under the roof are installed stoneware ex- vessels are cooled by an ample supply of water in order to 
wn haust fans direct connected to electric motors E (Fig. 3), remove the heat evolved in mixing the acids. To mini- 
the nd adjacent to them but also separated by a solid wall is mize the danger from splashing of acid, the heavier sul- 
he neutralizing chamber for acid fumes F. phuric acid is poured into the lighter nitric acid. The 
[he entire pickling operation is as follows: In the fumes evolved in the mixing of the acids are drawn off by 
torage room A are located a set of four large stoneware means of an exhaust fan located in room E (Fig. 3 and 
be ssels, each having a capacity of 264 gallons (see Fig. 6) Fig. 8). When the dip has cooled to room te ‘mperature it 
- which the sulphuric acid is stored, together with is ready for use. The dipping is carried out in four large 
td nilar set for nitric acid. The storage of acid in carboys vats M (Fig. 4 and Fig. 7) provided with exhaust connec- 
en- 
vel i FIG, 1, LEFT— 
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vessels containing boiling caustic soda which 
are installed in the pickling room. After the 
articles have been thoroughly cleaned of grease, 
they are treated as follows in the pickling vats 
shown in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. They are placed 
into stoneware or aluminum dipping baskets 
suspended by wire handles and immersed in 
the preliminary dip. During this operation 
they must be dipped and redipped and shaken 
frequently, in order that the acid may act 
evenly on the surface of the metal parts. Afte1 
this has been done and the adherent acid has 
been removed by frequent shaking, they ar 
dipped into the adjacent vessel which contains 
water. The ware is treated in a similar mannet 
in the two next vessels which contain the 
bright or the satin dip. After the articles hav: 
heen taken from the pickle it is of great im 
portance that they be rinsed as quickly as 
possible in clean water. If this is not done 
the ware will be probably spotty. \fter the 
articles have been well rinsed, they should b 
carried in wooden pails under water, as quickl 
as possible, to the adjacent drying room |) 
Connection between the pickling room C and 
the drying room D is preferably made by 
series of turntables N (Fig. 4). The drying ot 
the plated parts is done in special centrifugal 
drvers O (Fig. 3), instead of in sawdust as 
After the parts are dry they ar 
usually covered with a colorless lacquer to pr 
vent oxidation of the surface. 


heret« fore. 


Phi ‘rticle will be coneluded in an early 


issue. -Fd. 
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\ Few Facts Relative to the Polishing Wheel Industry 


By JAMES J. MANDERSCHEID, 


President, Advance Wheel 


WRITTEN FSPECIALLY 


FTTIMES one comes in contact with men in the 
() metal finishing trade who profess thoroughly to 
understand the art of polishing wheel manufactur- 
ng, and while these men are truly honest in their convic- 


ions, yet there may be something in the 
his most important tool of the metal fi 
do not fully understand; and 
ohten the reader of this article the 
iter wishes to point out a few facts 
vith illustrations, what is being done 
only to manufacture better polish 
wheels, but to manufacture them at 
attractive to the buyer and _ still 
mtinue to introduce quality raw ma 
rials in the finished product. 
lo the layman it would seem that all 
there is to polishing wheel manufactur 


nishing 
in order to en- 


price 


ing is to take some stock, cut out a 
lise no matter how you cut it, glue it 
gether with ordinary glue, bore a 


hole in it, and presto you have a polish 
ng wheel. This method of polishing 
wheel manutacturing would pass in the 


Manufacturing Company, Ine.. 


manufacture of 
industry 





Illinois. 


Chicago, 


THE METAL INDUSTRY 

he only way the densities of Wheels” are con 
trolled is first, in the case of a hard wheel to introduce 
thin sections of sewed muslin buffs, second, 
ot sewing and third, by a short stitch, the 


“Rag 


by close rows 


pr essure re 


mains the same for all densities. 
The medium 
heavier 


“Rag Wheel” density is controlled by a 
sewed muslin section than that used in the hard 
density wheel with the width of 
sewing except that the stitch is longet 

Phe soft “rag wheel” 
trolled by the 
muslin 


same 


density is con 
introduction ol 
sections the 


sewed 


same thickness as 


those introduced in the Medium “Rag 
Wheel” except that the rows of sewing 
are 3g inches apart or '% inch apart, 
depending upon how soft the wheel 
should be. The 3¢ inch rows of sewing 
with a long and loose stitch is most 
commonly used. 


It is impossible to control the density 
of any kind of polishing wheel of the 
dise type by pressure and still retain the 


cesired face required for certain size 


days when polishers were forced to work it is to be used on. If the density 

ike their own wheels, but times have of this type polishing. wheel is con 
inged, mass production and keen com trolled by pressure why then do 

petition has done away with that method IAMES I. MANDERSCHEID a inch face wheel, after it comes 

time ago. from. the press swell to 2% inches 

wisnin Chere POLsaeinc WHeErs and sometimes to 2/2 inches in face? If the density is 

(RAG WHEELS) controlled by the thickness of the section used and the 

- : sewing introduced then the wheel after it comes from 

First let us take the old time 


“Rag Wheels’”’ 
islin cloth either bleached, unbleached, 
lored stock or hard shade cloth stock, made in different 

lensities, hard, medium, soft, etc. The price of this wheel 

is determined by the stock introduced. The bleached and 
bleached “Rag Wheels” are the most expensive while 

e rag wheel made of colored stock is the cheaper grade. 

\ll of the above “Rag Wheels” except the one made of 

same purpose if the 


made of 
shirting or 


+} 


hade cloth stock can be used for the 
eave of the cloth is the same. 

Some work require a medium, some a hard and still 
ers a soft “Rag Wheel.” The ultimate consumers of 
s type of polishing wheel believe that the different densi 
s are obtained by pressure. 


+} 


This is a misunderstanding 


SEWIN( DEPART 
MENT OF A LARGE 
WHEEL PLANT 


the press remains the same size in fac 
CANVAS POLISHING WHEELS 

There are many types of canvas wheels manufactured 
today and because of this it is rather difficult sometimes 
for the polisher to select the kind of canvas wheel that is 
best suited for his work. Just as it is difficult for a man 
when eating in a restaurant to choose the kind of pie he 
would like for dessert, when in doubt he will order the 
old reliable “Apple Pie.” So it is with canvas polishing 
wheels When in doubt he will order the old reliable 
“Canvas Wheel” made of pure white woven cotton canvas, 
a general all around polishing wheel that can be used 


die castings, cast brass, aluminum, steel, monel 


Sewin 1g D 
Advance Whe Mée. 
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metal, etc. 


and because all metals are not alike in texture and are of 

different shapes these different densities are necessary. 
The density of this wheel since it contains no sewing 

whatever is controlled by the introduction of a very thin 


of Trimr 


disc of canvas in the case of a hard density, and a very 
heavy canvas where a soft density is desired. 

On the first operation, or roughing out with number 
thirty to number forty-six emery, it is more economical to 
use the cheaper grade of canvas wheels known as sewed 
and cemented wheels made of a canvas approximately 1g 
inch in thickness three discs sewed into a section like a 
buff and then cemented to the required thickness of face. 
For finishing, this class of polishing wheel should not be 
used as it would not hold the fine grains of emery as !t 


should nor does it have that cushion so 
necessary for fine finishing. The density 
of this wheel is controlled the same as 
the “Rag Wheels.” 


SPECIAL FACE SHAPES 


In these days of large production, 
speedy delivery, etc., it is necessary for 
the manufacturer of metal parts to 
speed up his production wherever pos- 
sible. In his polishing department he has 
found that if he has work of irregular 
shapes he can have his polishing wheels 
built to fit the shapes of the work to be 
polished instead of using different size 
face wheels. These polishing wheels are 
usually built from blue prints in order 
to avoid errors. The reader will be 
surprised to learn of the close specifica- 
tions on some of these blue prints. For 
instance, in the polishing of a cam shaft 
groove a wheel ten inches in diameter 
with a three quarter inch face is gen- 
erally used but the face is shaped to a 
16% degree angle on both sides of the 
face so that the straight part of the 
face will measure 21/64, 29/64, or 7/16 
of an inch across. These are close 
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This wheel is made in six different densities figures especially 
used is either canvas or felt. Careful consideration must 
be taken for the space that the different grains of emery 
will take up when these blue prints are drawn. Then we 
have the different shapes of bumper bars of rounded 
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when you consider that the stock 


shapes. The canvas wheel of the best 
quality is used on this work and _ the 
wheel is grooved to fit their respective 
shapes. There is no standard shapes 
for this class of work as some of the 
bumper bars require wheels 14 inches 
or 16 inches in diameter by 3 inch fac« 
grooved to a radius of four inches one 
quarter inch deep, while others require 
the same size in diameter and face but 


LEF1 

HERE THE BUFFS 
ARE TRIMMED 
DOWN TO SIZE 


with a radius groove of 33 inche 
making a depth of approximately 3/1¢ 
inches at the deepest point. 

lt is necessary for the polishing whee 
manufacturer to employ men who ar 
thoroughly familiar with this class o 
work, for it is an easy matter to mak 
mistakes and should an error occur o1 
a job made from a blue print, one cai 
readily appreciate that wheels that ar 
shipped and not made according t 


customer's blue print will be returned to the whee 
manufacturer which would practically mean a total loss 
The tools for trimming these special shaped polishing 
wheels must -be carefully made. There is no standard tox 
made for this class of work and a tool for one class « 
work is not good for another, so that each and eve 
special shape must have its own shaped tool. 


This article will be continued in an early issue.—Ed. 
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\ the daily press carried the following 


rity is intimately related to a liberal wage 
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Ten Commandments of Prosperity 


Leading Metal Manufacturer Comments on Charles M. 


Schwab’s Rules for 


the beginning of the New Year, 


set of ten rules, issued by Charles 

Schwab, steel maker and one of Amer- 
Us greatest industrialists, whereby the 
‘ited States can continue to maintain its 
esent era Of great prosperity : 

Pay labor the highest possible wage. Pros- 
ile. 

Treat labor as a business partner. Successful 
lustry depends more on human relations than 
n the organization of money and machines. 

Conduct business in the full light of day. 
lic confidence and public suspicion may be 


Remember that the law of supply and de- 
nd is inexorable. And it also would be well 
remember that there is no necessity for pro- 
ing an excess. 

5. Live and help live. Even prosperous indus- 
s cannot afford to have the backward industries too far behind 
procession—prosperity to be permanent must be equally dis- 
uted. 

Welcome new ideas. To establish permanent institutions we 
ist always be prepared for change. 

7. Never be satisfied that what has been achieved is sufficient. 
ugness and complacency do not promote progress . 

8. Operate business on the most economical basis. Price cut- 

over-expansion, uneconomical methods of distribution are 


EDWARD 


Making 





Prosperity Permanent 
just as harmful to business and to the public as 
price fixing, monopolies and rebates 

9. Look ahead and think ahead. It is easic 
to avoid depressions than it is to cure them 

10. Smile, be cheerful and work upo1 
basis that the fundamental purpose of busin¢ 
ts to promote the happiness of human beings 

Following the issuance of Mr. Schwab's 
formula for a continuance of prosperous 
times, THe Mertrat INpustry requested 
several of the leading metal manufacturers 
for their opinions of the rules set down 
by the steel man. From most of them no 
statements were obtainable as we went t 
press. 

E. O. Goss, president, Scovill Manuia 
turing Company, Waterbury, Conn., said 
“T wouldn’t add anything to what M: 
Schwab has said. I esteem Mr. Schwab 
as a friend and have a high regard for 
anything he says, I find myself in agree 
ment with him on most matters. What he says sums up 
what I have already said [referring to a statement aj 
pearing elsewhere in this issue]. If everyone will vo t 
work and keep at work there will be prosperity. If hal! 
the people are going to spend half their time watching 
the stock market reports, we aren’t going to have pros 
perity. I agree with everything Mr. Schwab says and 
do not see how it can be improved upon.” 


O. GOSS 





A New Brass Giant 


S announced briefly in our December issue, a new 
; brass manufacturing combination has been organ- 
ized under the name of Republic Brass Corpora- 
n. This company embraces the following well known 
rass manufacturing mills: Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
ompany, Taunton, Mass.; Rome Brass and Copper 
mpany, Rome, N. Y.; Dallas Brass and Copper Com- 
ny, Chicago, Ill.; Michigan Copper and Brass Com- 
ny, Detroit, Mich.; Higgins Brass and Manufactur- 
Company, Detroit, and Baltimore Copper Mills Di- 
on of General Cable Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
ach of the constituent parts will continue to operate 
ler its own name as a division of the Republic Brass 
rporation, with the same personnel and management 
heretofore. Aside from combining financial strength, 
advantages of this union of interests are given as: bet- 
raw material control; united manufacturing experi- 
e; improved and broadened engineering, technical and 
earch facilities; wider diversification of products ; more 
mplete stocks and added mill capacity to draw upon 
m plants of favorable geographical location. 
he officers of this corporation are as follows: 
hairman of the Board—Barton Hazelton, presi- 
t of the Rome Brass and Copper Company. 
‘resident—George H. Allen, president of the 
higan Copper and Brass Company. 
‘rectors will include: 


Alfred P. Sloan, president of the General 


ors Corporation ; Walter P. Chrysler, president of 
Chrysler Corporation; Walter C. Baylies, chair- 
of the Executive Committee, The Edison Elec- 


tric Illuminating Company of Boston; Francis H. 
Brownell, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
American Smelting and Refining Company; H. T. 
Dyett, vice-president and director, General Cable 
Corporation; Samuel L. Fuller, Kissel, Kinnicutt and 
Company; C. S. Mott, vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation; W. H. Peirce, vice-president, American 
Smelting and Refining Company; Walter Robbins, 
president General Cable Corporation; R. W. Straus, 
vice-president, American Smelting and_ Refining 
Company. Photos of the principals were not obtainable. 

The capitalization of the corporation will consist of 
$10,000,000 in first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, $10,000, 
000 in 7 per cent preferred stock, 250,000 shares of no 
par value class A stock and approximately 510,000 shares 
of no par value common stock.. The combined properties 
of this corporation will have a physical plant value ot 
about $20,000,000; current assets of approximately $19, 
000,000 and current liabilities of $2.400.000. It is stated 
that the American Smelting and Refining Company will 
hold about 25 per cent of the voting power. 

Here is the third great merger in the brass business 
The first was the formation of the American Brass Com 
pany which linked together mills in Waterbury, Ansonia 
and Torrington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. and Kenosha. Wis 
The second great step was the acquisition of this com 
pany by the Anaconda Copper Company. This marked 
the entrance of the copper producers into the fabricating 
field. Expansion then moved ahead at a much more rapid 
pace, the American Brass Company taking over the mill at 
Hastings, N. Y., another in New Toronto, Canada. and 
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Detroit, Micl (hese, added to the cable plant he Republic Brass Corporation, however, 1s the first 
yperated by the Anaconda Company in Montana, to achieve actual organization since the Anaconda-Ameri- 
rresented the most formidable array of ipacity and tact can Brass merger. It represents a group second only to 
eve wn in the metal manufacturing industry. the American brass. 
Kumo ave been going around for years touching Reports have been circulated that several of the re 
iss company of importance. Undoubtedly nego maining brass mills are to be gathered together under 
ms e being carried n by several copper producers the wing of still another great copper company, but n¢ 
minence with every large independent brass mill. details have been released for publication as yet 
— 
New All-Metal Dirigible 
> 
[he first all-metal dirigible airship has been built by ships in both construction and motive power. Its immens« : 
Slade Aircraft Corporation at Glet Ca [he size is obvious by comparison with the people around it 
on of this ilter be vheele e first Che development of all-metal airships is a striking ex 
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time from its hangar, shows a huge crowd watching the 
motor tests which were conducted on the craft recently 
This airship is said to be a departure from all previous 
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ample of the possibilities in store for high strength alu 

minum alloys in the flving machine manufacturing in 
a s 

dustry. 





Silver Solution 


()—I am sending you a sample of a silver solution 
which has given me some trouble. This solution will not 
plate evenly; some of the work comes out bright and 

| 


vellowish. while the rest comes out a dull white, which is 


} 


what we want. There are sometimes different patches on 
the same article. When the yellowish color is produced, 
it turns white when rinsed in hot water, but the lustre 
remains. We use the solution for a general line of jewelry 
| novelties, and we do not wish bright plat 
\ \nalvsis of solution: 
0 9 Pe ee eee enemas $.52 ozs 
Free cvanide 3.28 ozs 
Solution is low in free cvanide for the metal content 
It is customarv to carry a free cvanide content 10 per cent 
higher than the metal for usual class of work. Would 
advise adding 2 ozs sodium evanide for each gallon of 


1 
solution 


The condition of the deposit that you mention 1s com 


mon with some silver solutions. We do not know the 
cause, but the theory has been advanced that it is caused 
by the formation of a subsalt of silver during deposition. 
It may be overcome to a certain extent by leaving work 
remain in the silver solution a short time with the current 


off and by dipping the work in a hot cyanide solution 
also, by bleaching the work in hot water. 


OLIVER J. SIZELOVE. 


Old English Bronze 


().—Please advise us how an old English bronze, other 
wise known as Flemish bronze, may be obtained on bras 


or steel FOr yds 


\.—To produce old English bronze on iron it is neces 
sary to brass plate the iron with a fairly heavy depesit 
and then to scratch brush If the base metal 
brass, polish or bright dip and clean work same as f 


plating. 


rass 


Immerse in following solution until a smut is produce 
brush drv or with rag wheel ar 


and scratch | relieve 
pumice, depending upon character of finish desired: 


ee ey ee 8 ounces 
Potassium chlorate ............. 2 ounces 
Fiyposulphite soda ............. 8 ounces 


Water 


‘se solution boiling hot. 


gallon 


OLIVER J. SIZELOVE 
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Metal Industry Reviewed for 1928—Outlook for 1929 


During the year 1928, a President of the United States 
was elected. At the beginning of that year, predictions 
were tempered with caution; 1927 had been only fair; 


consequently 1928 was looked forward to with hope but 


also with doubt. It followed a year of only passably good 
business, and moreover it was a presidential year. The 
chances were that it would be fairly good but no guar- 
iuntees could be oiven. 

lhe results were startling. For the first half of the 
vear, the predominant attitude was that of caution and 
onsequently light dealings; the half year 
suddenly in unprecedented fashion, rounding out the 
twelve months in such a way as to make it one of the 
outstanding vears in American industry; this, in spite of 
structure, which either fell slightly in 
branches or remained steady. We had the extraordinary 
phenomenon of great prosperity without inflation. 

lwo or three industries were exceptions, however. The 
coal industry was consistently weak. Textiles remained 
in the doldrums and agriculture, while perhaps slightly 
better than in 1927, improved very little. 


sect ynd rose 


i price some 


METAL PRICES IN 1928. 
No general statement can be made to apply to all metals 
n 1928. Each had its own peculiarities and history. Cop- 


per had a year of consistent and unbroken rise, Beginning 
it about 14c, per pound it moved up steadily, closing the 
16.75. The f various trade or- 


veal it 


formation of the 
ganizations in the copper field is now having its effect 
nd copper is reaping the benefit of sound and effective 
control The real test of such control is still before the 
industry, however. Will copper be kept within bounds? 
Or will it be allowed to go to heights which will make it 
uneconomi The general impression is 
that producers are anxious to keep it from going too high. 
It is to be hoped that consumers will co-operate with them. 


for general use: 


Zine has done fairly well, ending the year on the up 
at 6.45 for brass special, St. Louis. Lead has been 
affected by various gyrations in its consum 
ing industries such as radio and automobiles. The net 
change, however, has been small although the major part 
vear has been rather 


v, being 


of the 


below the opening, and closing 
(about 6.50). Tin continued to be reactionary, beginning 
about 57, going down as low as 47 and closing 
below 30 \s usual, we can give no reason for what tin 
lid except to say that it was probably overproduction, as 
consumption has been verv high. The future seems to be 


indeterminate. 


the vear at 


\luminum was unchanged at 24.30 cents, being care 


fully controlled by the leading producer. Nickel was also 
Silver moved aimlessly from about 57 to 60 
cents per ounce, and back again. Platinum, beginning the 
vear at iround S80 per ounce, declined steadily to less 
than $70 


Stationary 


The metal trading business has been supplied with a 
new medium, the National Metal Exchange, which is 
being watched with great interest to see how it will affect 
the American metal business. 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS 

In the metal fields greatly increased interest was 
evinced in secondary metals. A symposium on this subject 
was held at the November meeting of the Institute of 
Metals Division, which, it is hoped, is only the begin- 


ning of the opening of this industry to new ideas and an 
interchange of information. 

It is interesting to note that an old and well known 
metal product, silver solder, is gaining rapidly in favor. 
Its chief point of interest at this moment is in its use in 
airplanes where it is valued for its reliability, and its ex- 
pense plays a comparatively small part in the problem. 
Silver solder consists of silver, 40-80% ; copper, 2.5-30% ; 
zinc, O to 17.5% ; tin, 0 to 6%. 

The Bureau of Standards issued a circular (No. 252) 
describing the development of rubber core binders, to be 
used in the foundry. While such core binders are not 
commercially perfected as yet, much is hoped for them 
and work is going ahead on a large scale to test their 
value in practical foundry work. 

An increase in the use of zinc has been noted in the 
growth of the die casting industry. This is undoubtedly 
due to the improved zinc-base die casting alloy, de- 
veloped during the past two years, with the composition 
zinc, 92.9; aluminum, 4; copper, 3; magnesium, 0.1 
Lead has had no unusual feature except the growth in 
the use of the Harris and Thompson process for reclaim 
ing lead from scrap. 

\luminum is reaching out in all directions. Last year 
we had Alclad, a heat-treated aluminum base alloy with a 
smooth, non-porous surface of very pure aluminum. 
This year we have, from abroad, aluminum coated ‘steel 
sheets, made by rolling and sweating a coat of aluminun 
on the steel sheet. In addition, the airplane industry has 
stimulated the production and improvement of high 
strength aluminum alloys, as this field offers a large outlet 
for aluminum, due to its light weight. 

In electroplating there has been a tremendous gain 
Chromium is still the favorite of the general public and 
everyone who has not already done so, is either putting in 
or considering chromium plating. 

Rust proofing has also claimed increased interest. The 
whole technology of plating has moved ahead and the in 
dustry in now “sold” on chemical control, electrical con- 
trol, temperature control, agitation, filtration, sounder and 
better-built equipment, purer chemicals and anodes and 
heavier coatings. The past year has chromium 
plated in full automatic conveyors. It has seen nickel 
plated directly on aluminum so that it will stick. It has 
seen the beginning of electroplating of aluminum out of 
organic solutions onto other metals. The American 
[lectroplaters’ Society and Bureau of Standards are stil! 
working on the problem of spotting out, chromium plat 
ing, cyanide solutions and others. We can think of no 
faster moving or more rapidly improving industry than 
electroplating. 


seen 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
economics of the metal industries are almost 
synonymous with the economics of their customers, who 
can be grouped to a very great extent under a few head 
ings Electrical manufactures, automobiles, building 
trades, railroads, jewelry and novelties usually cover most 
of the metal consuming capacity of the United States. A 
newcomer arrived, however, a few years ago and has been 
growing by leaps and bounds, particularly during the 
last year or two, namely flying machines. Air transporta 
tion is still a small industry as industries go in the 
United States, but it is being more closely watched than 
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other, of its size, in our national history. So far as 
etals are concerned, aluminum bids fair to take most of 
business. Nevertheless, other metals will be used, if 
en to a small extent. 


(he motor industry had one of the biggest years of 
history and consequently rolling mills and foundries 
urished with it, as did also electroplating, since the new 
rs were all beautifully trimmed and finished. The rail- 
ids bought comparatively little but the larger roads are 
w entering upon a program of electrification which will 
nsume millions of pounds of copper; also numerous 
w electric locomotives of which metals will form an in- 
spensable part. The building trade has refused to 
icken. The electrical industry had one of its most 
sperous years. These facts account for the prosperity 
the metal industries. 
Nevertheless, with the mills running to capacity and 
lers booked ahead, profits were comparatively small. 
mpetition was still keen and the margins were held 
wn. The outstanding problem of the industry was to 
costs, and in addition to plant improvements, this 
blem was met in another manner—by mergers. To 
rd all the mergers of the year in these columns would 
impossible for lack of space. The outstanding combina- 
n, however, was the formation of the Republic Brass 
rporation, in which the American Smelting and Refin- 
Company was the prime mover, and gathered alto- 
ther under one name, The Baltimore Sheet Mill of the 
neral Cable Company; The Taunton-New Bedford 
pper Company; Dallas Brass and Copper Company ; 
higan Brass and Copper Company ; Higgins Brass and 
lanufacturing Company; Rome Brass and Copper Com- 
Iron and steel are still the largest single item in 
tal production, totaling in value, over $645,000,000 in 
27. It will be noted, however, that the non-ferrous 
tals totaled over $670,000,000 in 1927, making them all 
favorably with iron and steel. The metal industries 
ra large field. 
\ step of considerable economic importance to the metal 
iness was taken by the American Society for Testing 
iterials, in organizing a special committee for the pro- 





| vs in ingot form. 


ion of the general use of specifications for copper 
This committee will enlist the co- 
ration of the Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute in 
iting the consumers to standard alloys, standard re- 
rements and specifications, with as few as_ possible 
ations from these standards. The trade papers which 
represented on this committee, will aid this movement 
publishing prices in accordance with these standard 
heations when they are developed; in other words, 
rentiating in prices between standard and non-stand- 
OVS. 
NECROLOGY 
1ong those of prominence in the metal industries who 
d away during 1928, were the following. 
ueorge W. Trout, vice-president North and Judd 
nufacturing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
-dward T. Wittman, president Atlas Brass Foundry 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
Harvey Hubbell, president, Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
geport, Conn. 
Valter L. Abate, brass finishing editor, THe Meta. 
STRY. 
Mrs. Maude A. Magnuson, vice-president, Magnu- 
Products Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Valter Bauer, president, Pyrene Manufacturing 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
harles F. Kinsman, chairman of the board, Sterling 
ze Company, New York. 
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ether an industry of such proportions as to compare 
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Daniel Kennedy, president Kennedy Valve Manu- 
facturing Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

John Swift Holbrook, director,,Gorham Manufac 
turing Company, Providence, R. I. 

Charles H. Woodison, vice-president, E. J. Woodi- 
son Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Harmon W. Hendricks, 
Brothers, New York. 

Frank H. Hoffman, manager, Detroit Copper and 
Brass Rolling Mills, branch of the American Brass 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry K. Benson, formerly president Benson Roll 
ing Mills Company, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Charles W. Leavitt, formeriy head of C. W. 
Leavitt and Company, New York. ©. 

George W. Niedringhaus, chairman of the board, 
National Enameling and Stamping Company, Granite 
City, Ill. 

George Edward Trumbour, Butler, N. J. 

Walter F. Field, vice-president, (General Cable 
Corporation, and president Safety Cable Company, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Major Joseph A. Steinmetz, Janney-Stein Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gustav H. Koven, L. ©. Koven and Brother, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Theodore W. Foster, president, Theodore \\ 

Foster and Brothers Company, Providence, R. I. 

Frank G. Drew, chairman of the board, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Clarence B. Hodges, director, Detroit Lubricator 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

John R. Searle, formerly president Michigan 
Smelting and Refining Company, Detroit, Mich. 

William T. MacFarlane, formerly president Bridge 
port Crucible Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Van Loan Whitehead, chairman of the 
Whitehead Brothers Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas A. DeVilbiss, president DeVilbiss 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

P. Samuel Rigney, director Roessler and Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, New York. 

Joseph Horton, British correspondent 
Inpustry, Birmingham, England. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1929 

The outlook for 1929 is good. Opinion is practically 
unanimous that the first six months of 1929 are assured of 
a high rate of activity. The second half of the year is too 
far off for most business men to guess at, but they look 
forward to it without apprehension. The large electrical! 
companies like the General Electric and Westinghouse 
expect to maintain their rate of increase, from 8 to 10 per 
cent.. Automobile manufacturers look forward to another 
of their big vears. No estimates of building are availabl 
at this time, but the quantity of metals going into buildings 
has increased so markedly during the past few years, that 
even if there should be a falling off in building, the metal 
industries would not be seriously affected, as the total 
consumption of metals would still be much higher than in 
former years. The railroads have been a doubtful quantity 
for a long time; in many ways disappointing. As men 
tioned above, however, there are some extraordinarily 
extensive programs of electrification being undertaken 
which should make themselves felt among producers and 
manufacturers of metals. 

The sore spots of industry are the coal and textile in 
dustries and agriculture. If these fields could be improved, 
it would mean unprecedented prosperity for the United 
States as a whole. 

To Tue Metatr. INpustTRY, entering upon its 27th vear, 
the prospects for 1929 seem to be decidedly bright. 
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Correspondence 


Rubber Core Binders 





To THe |} K THE MeETAL INDUSTRY 
Under date of September 4, 1928, the Bureau of Standards at 
\ ¢ ¢ ie, ae . ¢ 5 oe oe 
Wa pubdlishee Letter Circular 252, indica fe lat certain 
rubhe pr xluct ver ilue to the foundry indus vhen used 
} 1 
) 1€T 
+ + ‘ Y salea? ‘ r T 7 
| ular letter ed 4 mul de of inquiries pouring 
to both the burea ind to this organization Since it our 
e t t in « possible manner in commercializing these 
developments for the benefit of the foundry industr we feel 
t ly proper that u should be advised of the present status 
; ‘ 


therefore, directing this letter to you 
that you may 
in the near future 


The work done by the Bureau of Standards was obviously done 


it you may know what is being done and so 


vantage of this new development 


n a metallurgical ewpoint It was felt that a c operative 
program based on both the metallurgical and rubber viewpoints 
hould bring this development to a commercial stage more rapidly 
than if independent programs were instigated This corporation 

is, therefore, made arrangements to cooperate with the Bureau 
i resear program and it is hoped the results of these com- 
bined efforts will produce in the near future a product which will 


in the circular 


that it 


the foundry industry the values indicated 
ptember 4 At the indications are 
possible to offer such a product early in 1929 


ill understand our desire to thoroughly 


moment may be 


check 
ngles of the situation before offering such a product, and can 
state definitely we shall be very glad to communicate with you 
further im regard to your inquiries at the earliest possible moment 
rHE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, 


Akron, Ohi 
December 3, 1928 J. R. Silver, Development 


Engineet 


Shop Problem Section Helpful 
Editor of THe METAL 
We wish to thank you for 


lo the INDUSTRY : 
answering our recent question in your 
We found the 


ntract for some bank work in this city. 


shop pr ble m departme nt 
helpful in 


have information very 
Puring ona ¢ 
Permit us to compliment you on your ability to solve difficult prob- 


ems and to offer our services at any time we 


can be of aid to you 


D mie 28 JOHN H 


SAX 


Platers’ Convention for Washington 


I { t TOR ru M INDI RY 
Knowing that the American Electroplaters’ Society will meet 
Detroit. June Sth to lit » | have talked to Mr | B Allen, 
Washington, relative to the possibility of selecting Washington, 
4 for their 1930 convention of the Electroplate: Mr. Allen 
ested that I communicate with you, saying that he did not 
vy whether Washington had a chapter of. the organization or 
t He also suggested that we communicate with Dr. Blum at 
reau of Standard ind W. F. Barrows, who is also 
, 
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and Discussion 


seemed to think that Washington would be a suit 


ible city for the convention, due to the educational advantage 
which it would have for the members, as they could get first han 
mation as to how the Bureau of Standards operates, etc. 

I believe Mr. Proctor, one of your associate editors, has cor 
siderable weight in the organization, more than other individu 
nembers, as he travels around quite a bit and keeps in conta 
with the various members of the organization. ‘Would he furnis 


ne with the information as to whether Washngton, D. C., ha 


ANCE r this convention or not? I will appreciate any i: 
t an turnish me in this matter. 
Washi D. JOSEPH H. PULLIAM 
Decer € 4 1928 


Dear Mr 
Your 
"THE 


Pullian 

14th addressed t 

hands. As 

are well aware, the next convention of the American Electr: 

platers’ held in Detroit and so far as the c 
1930 is concerned, it is somewhat too early to con 

to any decision as to he convention might be held. 


very interesting letter December 


Meta. INpustry has reached the writer’s 
=ociety will be 
vention in 
where the 
now have a branch of the 
Washin, 92n, 
should not be held in 
will not be a 


Washington. 


\s we 
Society in 


American Electroplate: 
there is no reason why the conventi 
Washington in 1930. I personally belie 
difficult matter to hold the convention 

Il am very familiar with the Capital City and belie 
it would be a splendid place. 


that it 


I appreciate your kind comments as to the weight the writ 


is able to bring into a discussion of this subject and shall do al 
that | possibly can as I journey around to have this matter in 
pressed upon the minds of the men who be the factors 

arriving at the 1930 convention city. If you have been in tou 
with Dr. W. Blum of the Bureau of Standards, you have no dout 


will 


learned the address of the Washington Branch of the America 
Electroplaters’ Society. 


CHARLES H. PROCTOR 


Plating Room Floors 


lo THE Epiror or THe METAL 
Many thanks for your prompt reply and the report on a formula 
x plating room floors, drawn up by your expert. We appreciat 
your kind c with us in this matter. 
CHEMICAL 
Bye, Tr., 


INDUSTRY 


greatly Operation 


Philadelphia, Pa INTERNATIONAL 


December 11, 1928 F. P 


COMPANY 
Sales Departme 


Would Subscribe for 20 Years! 


lo THE Epitor or THE METAL INDUSTRY 
Enclosed you will find check for two dollars for two year 
subscription to your valuable book, THe Metat Inpustry. 
was sure to live long enough, I would forward twenty dollars 
Syracuse, N. ¥ P. C. KRAMASCIK 
I ' ) 1928 





Practical Color Simplified. 


hed by Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc Chicago, Ill 
Size, 6% x 934; 113 pages; price, $3.50 
\ complete and authoritative work on the theor nd { 
tice of lacquering, enameling, coloring and painting, this hat 
stitutes the sum ot wide variety ot « erience of 
the author over 23 years of practical work and much study 


The bool 
harmonizing, 


designation. 


covers every branch of color, and treats of mixing 
choosing, matching, lighting, testing and 
There can be no doubt that this book 
1 ready response in the finishing industry. It 
practical knowledge which finisher might 
for, and is written in a simple, lucid style which makes it 


highlv desirable for the non-technical as well as the 


will find 
contains mu¢ 
every WW ell hav e use 


technical 





tt the least important feature of the book is three 
harts, in color, by means of which color choosing, com] 
entary mixing and mixing harmony and lighting are bea 
fully illustrated 


Mineral Industry. Edited by G. A. Roush. Published 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City S 
x 10 
This book has been issued annually since 1892. It is ge 


erally authority 
relating to such 


covery, and innovations of all ki 


recognized as the 
ind other data 


on mineral statistics, 
Liatters as 


price 
research, d 

s that are made each ye 
in connection with the production and use of minerals. 1 


book is a 


+ 


new 


compilation ot chapte on 


industry, each by an 


divisions 
the 


separate 


he mineral authority on 


subj¢ 
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It is ably edited and this year, as in the past, it is of first 
mportance to those who are interested in the sale, study or 
ise of minerals. 


Time and Motion Study and Formulas for Wage Incentives. 
By Stewart M. Lowry, Harold B. Maynard and G. J. Stege- 
merten. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York City. Size, 9% x 6; 377 pages; price, $4.00. 

ihe authors of this work have obviously devoted a great 
leal of time to their subject, and from their study have 
merged well equipped to give the industrial world a very 
xhaustive work on a most important subject. The book 
escribes time and motion study as it is carried on by experts, 
nder practical working conditions, with the view of determin- 

ig the value of men’s labor. Every angle of approach to 

e problem has been taken and formulas have been devised 

ir the introduction of systems in a variety of industries, under 

rmal conditions of operation. All of these formulas have 
een tried by actual use in plants and all have been found 
itisfactory. The authors have given attention to such major 
ictors as the expense of installing a system.and the effect of 
uch a system on the worker's attitude, and have kept in 
ind always the need of avoiding interruptions in production 
while a system is being tested or installed. 

Proceedings of the Institute of Metals Division, 1928. Pub- 

shed by Institute of Metals Division, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New, York City. Size, 

4 x 6; 836 pages; price, $6.00. 

Chis volume is uniform with the preceding issues, and covers 

e papers presented before the Institute of Metals Division 

eetings at Detroit, Mich., in September, 1927, and at New 

ork City, in February, 1928. The usual intelligent treatment 
editing, preparation for press, binding, etc., have resulted 

another fine volume of papers which should be very im- 

rtant to metallurgists and others who are interested in 

tals. The papers have been divided into three groups: 
There are 
s of the Institute’s officers, directors and committees. 
The Journal of the Institute of Metals. Volume XXXIX, 
128. Edited by G. Shaw Scott. Published by The Institute 
Metals, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S. W.1, 
gland. 826 pages; price, 3ls. 6d. 
The new half-yearly volume of the Journal of the Institute 

Metals is interesting in that it contains an account of the 
ceedings at the twentieth annual general meeting of the 
titute, and includes several plates which illustrate the fine 
w offices of the Institute, the opening of which synchronised 
th the annual meeting. The papers that were presented at 
it meeting, and are now reproduced in full with verbatim 
ussions, strike quite a cosmopolitan note, including as they 
the work of metallurgists of Japan, India, the United States 

Germany, as well as of Great Britain. 

Che range of communications now reproduced is very wide, 
luding such subjects as the composition of old Roman lead, 
example of Roman copper “soldering” and welding from 
onium, the quenching and tempering of brass, bronze, 
ninium-bronze and standard silver, the alloys of zirconium, 
relative corrodibilities of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
alloys, the season-cracking of small arms cartridge cases 
ng manufacture, the dilatometric study of light metals, be- 
iour of metals and alloys during hot-forging, and the de- 
ration of lead cable sheathing by cracking and its pre- 
tion. In addition, there are to be noted two special com- 

ications—the annual May Lecture, by Professor C. H. 

h, on “The Chemical Properties of Crystals,” and the in- 

iral address by the new president, Dr. W. Rosenhain. 

address is a complete justification of the scientific metal- 
st. In the course of his discourse Dr. Rosenhain makes 
tal clear what has often appeared forbidding to the un- 
ted—the equilibrium diagram, that most fundamental aid 

e understanding of the alloying process. 

itents—Law and Practice By Oscar A. Geier. (Fourth 

on.) Published by Richards and Geier, 274 Madison 

ue, New York City. 46 pages; distributed free 

is is the fourth edition of a comprehensive book on pat- 

laws, methods of obtaining patents, trade marks, copy- 

et~., and all pertineut data. The book, which is dis- 
ted gratuitously to ail interested persons or firms, is neatly 

d in cloth covers and Should interest anyone who is in 
nanner concerned wit!’ the information mentioned. 


eral, secondary metals, and precious metals. 


+ 


Size, SY xX 84; 
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Standard and Tentatively Adopted Methods of Testing and 
Grading Foundry Sands. The American Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 94 pages; 31 
illustrations; 6 x 9; paper covers; price, $3.00. 

This publication is a revision of the»foundry sand _ test 
methods issued by the Joint Committee on Molding Sand 
Research in 1924, and contains in addition descriptions of 
testing procedures developed since 1924. Controlling specifica 
tions are given, with general information as to methods of 
conducting tests and details of construction of apparatus which 
has been found satisfactory for performing the tests. The 
book is divided into five sections: 
tive standards; 
ratus; 
1922. 

Accelerated Laboratory Corrosion Test Methods for Zinc- 
Coated Steel. By Edward C. Groesbeck and William A 
Tucker. Bureau of Standards, Journal of Research, August, 
1928. 

The merits of two certain types of accelerated laboratory 
testing methods for evaluating the indicated life of the coating 
on hot-dip zinc-coated sheet steel were compared. The two 
methods studied were the simulated atmospheric corrosion, 
using a moist gaseous mixture of sulphur dioxide, carbon 
dioxide, and air, and the spray, using normal solutions of 
sodium chloride and ammonium chloride separately. A con 
sistent relationship between the “life” and weight of the coat 
ing was shown by the results. 


foreword; standards; tenta 
list of manufacturers of special testing appa 
bibliography of articles on molding sand issued since 


Che time required for the 
breaking down of the coating was considerably less for the 
first method than for the second. The coating was corroded, 
in the first method, in a progressive manner over the entiré 
surface and similar to that reported for galvanized materials 
corroded in the atmosphere under service conditions, and in 
the second method, in a local and capricious mannet No 
attempt was made to interpret the experimental results in 
terms of service life in various types of atmospheres preyailing 
in different climates. Any satisfactory attempt at such an 
evaluation will have to await the results of long-time field 
tests on zinc-coated products carried out under several typical 
atmospherical conditions obtaining at different locations. The 
presence or absence of about two-tenths of 1 per cent copper 
in the steel base produced no apparent effect on the results 
Tests were also made on specimens which had been annealed 
for the purpose of converting the zinc coating into an iron 
zinc alloy. : 

Chemical Engineering Catalog. The Chemical Engineering 
Catalog Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit) 
13th edition, 1928. 1107 pages; 8% x 11%. 

This volume is the standard reference work on equipment 
for chemical engineers, works managers, purchasing agents 
and operating engineers in plants where chemical processes 
are used. It is a compilation of condensed catalog data, with 
classified indexes of equipment, supplies, chemicals, materials, 
etc., bound into one large but convenient volume. It is a huge 
mass of catalogs reduced to one book by a competent con 
mittee appointed by the 


\merican Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, the 


\merican Chemical Society and the Society 
of Chemical Industry. The book contains, in addition to the 
information stated above, a technical and _ scientific books 
section which catalogs and describes briefly a very complete 
list of books in English on chemical and related subjects. 


Government Publications 


Publications listed hereunder are obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices given, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Proposed Master Specification for Aluminum Alloy Tubes. 
Federal Specifications Board, care of Bureau of Standard 
Washington, D. C., Free, from the Board. 

This master specification, proposed for use by all Govern 
ment departments and establishments purchasing aluminut 
manganese alloy tubes, is issued for criticism by manufa 
turers and others interested. Such criticism should be re- 
ceived by the Board not later than six weeks from December 
12, 1928, the date of issue of the proposed standard if they 
are to receive attention of the technical committee considering 
the subject. 

In brief, the specification covers one. grade of aluminum 
manganese tube, in the following tempers \, soft; B, half 
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ard three-quarters-hard; D, hard Other requirements 
1 drawn seamil no scrap except that of known 
ind approved composi to be used; tubes shall be sound, 
t lean, wit it seams, laminations, grooves, laps 
blisters or other injurious defects, and of uniform quality 
Chemical requirements: Manganese, 1 to 1.5 per cent; copper, 
0.2 per cent max.; aluminum, 97 per cent min. Physical prop- 
erties include certain hardnesses for various tempers. Certain 
t ces non ‘ itside d eters are given ire wall 
tl K Iie ¢ lengths, limits of straightness, methods of in 
spection and tests, packing and marking requirements and 
tther data 
Simplified Practice Recommendations. Department of Com 
merce No. R56-28 superseding R56, on Carbon Brushes and 
Brush Shunts, 10 cent No. R90-28, on Hacksaw Blades, 
Commerce Yearbook of Foreign Countries. Department of 
ommerce, Bureau « Foreign and Domestic Commerce. \ 
rmation n current trends in international 11 
dustt ind trade This is Volume II for 1928 and follows 
Volume I which deals with United States trade logether 
they cover trade and industry of the world for 1928, giving 
iuthentic data as to volume of production, exports, imports, 


1 


mparative world statistics, reviews of individual countries’ 


ide, production, finance, currency and exchange, price move 
ients and various other details Price, $1.25; 750 pages, 10 


colored maps, 60 charts. Can be procured from Government 


Printing Office or trom any branch office of the commer 
bureau 


Mineral Resources of the United States, 1927--Part 1. Vari- 


us pamphlets, each part ol what will later be a complete 
book covering all minerals. Mercury in 1927; Antimony in 
1927; Abrasive Materials in 1927 Each 5 cents 


INDUSTRY Vol. 27, No. 1 


Federal Board for Vo- 
Bulletin No. 130, on the present status 
schools and classes in the United States, with 
which such work may be or- 


Cooperative Part-Time Education. 
cational [:ducation. 
Or ¢ operative 
suggestions as to methods by 
ganized. Price, 10 cents. 

Bauxite and Aluminum in 1927. By James M. Hill, Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Department of Commerce. Pages 7 to 24 of 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1927—Part I. Price 
> cents 

Platinum and Allied Metals in 1927. 


Bureau of Mines, U. S 


By James M. Hill 
Department of Commerce. 
o 38 of Mineral Resources of the United States, 1927—Part 


| Price, 5 cents 


Pages 25 


t 


Commercial Forms. Simplified Practice Recommendation 


R37-28 (superseding R37). Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. Covers invoice, inquiry and purchase order 
forms. Price, 5 cents. 


Steel Lockers. Simplified Practice Recommendation R35-28 
superseding R35). Bureau of Standards, Department of Com 
merce. Covers single, double and multiple tier lockers. Price 
5 cents 

Die-Head Chasers. Simplified Recommendation 
R51-28 (superseding R51). Bureau of Standards, Department 
Commerce. Covers 
Price, 5 cents. 

Roofing Ternes. Simplified Practice Recommendation R30 
28 (superseding R30). Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. -First revision of this publication. Price, 5 cents 
Copper in 1926—General Report. By C. E. Julihn and Helen 
M. Meyer. Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


559 to 615 of mineral resources of the 


Practice 


oO self-opening and adjustable die-head 


chasers. 


Pages 
United States, Part | 
Price, 10 cents. 





Technical Papers 


A Study of the Production of Chromium Surfaces for Re- 
tarding the Corrosion of Nickel at High Temperatures. hy, 


(seorge | Saget \ thesis submitted to the faculty of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Published by 
the Institute 

Lhe thesis ts ibstracted is toliows Suffhiciently heavy 


plates protect nickel against corrosion by sulphur 


dioxide. Surfaces of nickel-chromium, produced by diffusion 
of electrodeposited chromium or by chromizing mixtures, are, 
however, 


superior, since they preserve their protective proper- 
h 


ties through considerable cold working. \ttempts to roll 
duplex ingots into wire failed 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
luly, 1928 Published by the U. S 
Washington, D. ¢ 
(ontams hive 


Bureau of Standards, 


papers, as follows Accelerated tests 
protective Percy H. Walker and 
E. F. Hickson; Measurement of the tread movement of pneu- 


mati 


of organi coatings, by 
tires and a discussion of the probable relation to tread 
wear, by W. L. Holt and C. M. Cook; Absolute methods in 
reflectometry, by H. J. McNicholas; Analysis of bauxite and 
of refractories of high alumina content, by G. E. F. Lundell 
and J. I. Hoffman 

Submerged Corrosion Testing, by H. O 
Roberts and Newell Hamilton 
sion of Industrial and 


Society, 


Forrest, J. K 
Paper presented before Divi 
\merican 
1928. 


Engineering Chemistry 
Chemical Mass., 
Abstract: 


It is generally recognized that the formation of protective 


Swampscott, September, 


films of rust and scale on metal surfaces during corrosion may 
l i very important part in the further progress of corrosion 
, lal rv test which is expected to give results 
reliable nature in natural water corrosion must take this tact 
t sideratior he ‘t e « rust lm formed mav be 
att ted th } the di med 1 i d b tie eta under 
a ‘ sthad af ‘ d ed it study of 
the stews: ia onl oul 1 ‘ es tion of 
entrat Y nd t < t ( sually 

pe corros - ial boats ch the terns 
1 the iverage et t the etal ter 
stead nit ‘ 


rates numerically comparable to those experienced under set 


vice conditions 
The Effect of Inhibitors on the Acid Solution of Copper and 
Copper Alloys, by H. O. Forrest, J. K. Roberts and B. | 
Roetheli. Industrial and En 
gineering Chemistry, American Chemical Society, Swampscott 
Mass., September, 1928. Abstract 
The addition of inhibitor materials greatly 


Presented before Division of 


diminishes the 
corrosion of copper and copper alloys in concentrated hydr« 

chloric acid. In more dilute acids the effect of inhibitors is 
not so marked. In acid ranges in which inhibitors are effective 
hydrogen evolution is quite rapid even in the case of copper 
These effects support the belief that the mechanism of the pri 

tective action of inhibitor materials is the deposition of an ad 
sorbed layer of inhibitor which decreases the area effective fo: 
depolarization by the formation of molecular hydrogen. 

Factors Affecting the Relative Potentials of Tin and Iron 
by E. I. Kohman and N. H. Sanborn. Presented before 
Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, America: 
Chemical Society, Swampscott, Mass., September, 1928. Al 
stract: 

In a previous paper we have shown that contrary to long 
previously accepted views, tin is less noble than iron in canne 
fruits which generally give rise to hydrogen swells and pet 
forations. Our data show that one important factor making 
tin less noble than iron is its tendency to be thrown out 
solution by some component of the fruits. In berries this 
most strikingly caused by the protein in the seeds. In othe 
fruits and in berries also the pulp has a similar effect. 

Our data also give basis for our previous statement that « 
rosion is not in the same proportion as the acidity of the fru 
In fact, it may be in inverse proportion, the fruits of lowe 
acidity causing the greater amount of corrosion. 

Methods of Electric Welding, by) 
mittee, National Electric Light 


1997.19? 


Industrial Heating Cor 
\ssociation. Serial report 


SS Price. 15 cents 


vers the following subects 
ing: Resistance Welding 
Welding F« 


Cvpes of 


This paper Electric Arc Wel! 
Atomic Hydrogen Welding; Elect 
juipment: Materials Suited to Welding: Thickne: 
Electrically Welded Joints Weld 


\utomatic 
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: 
Shop Problems 
a) . . . 
This Department Will Answer Questions Relating to Shop Practice. 
f at calilas ee ee Ee ns we , 
e , os ‘ ’ ‘ ois’ 9 ; : 
SOCIATE EDITORS | WILLIAM J. PETTIS. Rolling Min Po We BEARD (TR her na CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating Chemical 
, 9 —~ 
t Cleaning and Plating Solutions Data on Chromium Plating 
Q.—would you kindly give me a formula for cleaning and Q.—I am going into chromium plating and would like to know 
n iting white metal at the same time? Also, a sweet copper solu- what types of tanks are in commercial use. Is it earthenware 
t n for plating the same, and an acid solution for acid copper steel, lead-lined steel, etc.? Also, can you tell me what method of 
Tr nk? heating the solution is best to use In general, how long is the 
\.—Unfortunately you do not give the composition of the white plating operation, especially on such work as plumbing fixtures? 
g tal you desire to copper plate in the three types of solutions \.—To produce chromium plated work successtully on a com 
: mention, but presumably it is a zinc base die casting. The mercial scale requires a careful study of chromium plating. The 
e. following formula should give the desired results three main factors are: temperature, current density, and cont: 
CLEANING AND COPPER PLATING ot the sulphate content of the bath. The following formula is 
- Water .... + 1 gallon recommended : 
it [ri sodium phosphate ....... 3 ozs. Chromic acid 55 oz 
id errr rer rer re Sulphuric acid 3c. 
Sodium cyanide 96-98% ........ =F 1% ozs. Water 1 gallon 
0) CONROY CYBOIIE occ cist vncesiaes 1 oz. Temperature, 105° F.; 75 amperes per sq. ft. The sulphate « 
of Hyposulphite of soda .......... . 1-64 oz. tent of the bath, determined as sulphuric acid, should be 1 part 
Ss Temperature 160° F., 4 to 5 volts 100 parts of chromic acid. Steel tanks are preferable to slat 
ni Use the steel tank as the anode factor with or without some lined. Tanks are heated by an iron coil. Use lead anodes 
ec all copper anodes. lumbing fixtures and all non-ferrous metals should be nickel 
| \ cyanide copper solution (sweet copper) is made as follows plated before chromium plating. Steel work should be coppet 
eee ee E+ Neste 1 gallon plated, nickel plated and then chromium plated. 
Sodium cyanide ........... 3 ozs. Write to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. | 
Commer CYBIMGE. < .ciscnesses. Ree 2 ozs. copy of Technologic Paper No. 346, which contains valuabl 
Bisulphite of soda ............ Pr .. loz. information on chromium plating. 
Ce MI no cobras d\n snsss. VY 072. O. J. S. Problem 3,805 
Hyposulphite of soda ..... re Hike ais 1-64 oz. —-- 
el Temperature 100 to 110 Fah. 3 to 4 volts copper anodes — = ' 
; n acid copper solution (sour copper) is made as follows Mat Finish for Watch Dials 
nd Water .......cseceeeeceens 1 gallon Q.—Can you tell me how to get the fine pure mat white [inis! 
E Copper sulphate ........... tees 28 ozs. similar to that used on fine watch dials? I have a lot of work 
on Sulphuric acid .............. 4 ozs. with enameled letters, so that I can not use a sand blast to get 
rtt Yellow dextrine .............. te teeeeeees Y@ OZ. the mat effect; also, the pure white we get from the silver has 
se as anodes, soft heavy sheet copper; voltage, 2; temperature, a slight yellow cast as soon as lacquered. 
the 70-75 deg. Fah.; agitate with air if necessary It is possible that A.—Perhaps you could use a very light sand blast to produce 
ro 16 ounce copper sulphate solution with sulphuric acid and the mat or satin finish on the article. If the enamel letters were 
PS xtrine proportionately will give satisfactory results. This can protected by a stencil made of soft rubber, which would entirely 
Ive, decided by a test solution. conceal them and protect them from the sand blast, it might be 
er C. H. P., Problem 3,803. possibly to sand blast the exposed parts Either very finely 
er —- powdered glass or air floated silica should be used as the blasting 
ad : ’ : . agent. 
tor Improving a Copper Solution If such a method is impractical, acid dips will have to be r 
)—I am sending you a sample of a copper sulphate solution sorted to. Either of the following solutions (will give good results 
on h has not been giving good results. I am plating reflectors oe ee a eee 5 es ee 1 gallon 
ore nches in circumference, using 10 amperes for each square foot Sodium bichromate ST 
a urface. The plate seems to be kind of blotched. Plenty of Sulphuric acid, 60° .. At Se % o7 
A per is deposited but it will not come up to a good bright finish Let the articles remain in the dip for a short time and remove 
en buffed. I think I have plenty of copper in the solution but when sufficiently matted. The other dip that can be used is 
ong » not know about the acid content. The anodes become coated Nitric acid, 38° 1 gallon 
ine and remain so even when the tank is idle. I have not used it Oxide of zinc pea 16 ozs 
ie a week and the anodes are still coated. I would like to have Mix the oxide of zinc into the nitric acid. Do it slowly or it 
cing lution analyzed and to get proper directions for keeping it in will boil over. When prepared, heat to 140° to 160° F. by sur 
os ondition. I recently took charge of this solution and do not rounding the stoneware container with hot water. Immerse the 
hg exactly what the other plater put into it articles in the dip until they become matted. They will assume 
the The solution analyzes as follows: a dark appearance. Remove and wash in cold and hot waters 
Metallic copper ....... Sf canes 7.50 oz. then immerse in a regular bright acid dip to bring up the mat 
os Sulphuric acid .......... Oe Ee 4.6 oz. fluid and lustre finish. If the mat is too coarse in texture, add small 
Fe solution is little high in metal and a little low in acid amounts of sulphuric acid to the finishing dip until the finish 
oa t. We would suggest that you take 20 gallons of solution satisfactory. Be very careful, however, not to add too muci 
: nk and place in crock for future additions to solution. sulphuric acid or the mat will be too fine 
a fill tank with water and add 220 fluid ounces of sulphuric To overcome the yellow tone on the silver dials after lacquerins 
tt lhe solution will then contain 6.5 ozs. metal and 5.5 ozs. get in touch with the lacquer makers you deal with. If the silver 
= acid per gallon, which is considered a standard for deposit is sufficiently white when it comes from the lutior 
= work t should not turn yellow. Many firms produce the silver finish 
on ent density of 10 amperes per sq. ft. is considered proper by silver dipping, first cold then hot, which gives them the bright 
- Idition of sulphuric acid will cause the anodes to work white mat tre. | 
_ Electrode] ts of tin are also being used extensively, especial 


O. J. S. Problem 3,804 on clocl Tin is bluish white and when lacquered giv 








If you send us some samples of your article we will 
electroplate them with tin so you can examine the results. 


C. H. P., Problem 3,806. 


white finish 


Iron in Solution Water 


I am sending a sample of nickel solution which I would 
like to have analyzed for metal, acid, pH, iron and chloride con- 


) 


~ 


tent; also I am sending sample of water which is taken from the 
heating system 
In your opinion, would this water be suitable for making a 


solution? I would also like to have your opinion as to what effect 


rust in the rinse water used before nickel plating would have on 
nickel plate? 
\.—Analysis of nickel solution 
Nickel - 2.68 oz. 
Chloride, as ammonium chloride 2.13 oz 
Acid 0.5 
pH 5.1 


rhe solution is too acid. Add 2 cc. per gallon or 6.5 ozs. of 


ammonium hydroxide for every 100 gallons of solution 


Qualitative analysis of sample of water showed this to contain 
calcium chloride and ferric oxide. The small amount of calcium 
chloride would not make the water objectionable for use in pre 
paring the solution; neither would the ferric chloride. The ferric 


chloride probably is introduced from the water being in contact 


with iron in the heating system. This could be filtered from 
the water before use as it will cause a rough deposit if a heavy 
deposit is desired The rust in the rinse water, if introduced 

into the solution, would have the same effect 
O. J. S., Problem 3,807 

Lacquer to Withstand Heat 

Q.—Can you give me a line on a lacquer that will withstand 
the action of moisture produced in operating a coffee urn Also, 


that will withstand high when applied 
heating apparatus? 

A —Lacquers that will 
treme temperatures and dampness—have not been produced as fat 
know Cellulose will not the 

As far as we know, it will be necessary to go back to 
French copal fusel oil only 
accomplish your purpose 
1. Quite frequently 


aged 


a lacquer temperatures 


to electric 


withstand the tests you refer to—ex 


as we base lacquers accomplish 
pur pose 
the old 
ducing 


to metal surfaces and thoroughly 


varnish spirit lacquers with 


agent. Such lacquers will 
a second coat of thin spar varnish was applied to the copal varnish 
This gave maximum resistance to atmospheric conditions 


> 
+ SUS 


Problem 


Plating Fruit and Leaves 


O.—I am a foreman plater in a large electrical apparatus plant 


in England. Twenty-seven years ago I left Ansonia, Conn., to go 
to England, and I am well known in platers’ circles in Lon- 
don, Birmingham and other cities in England. I have been 
doing considerable experimental work in the plating of fruits, 
leaves and other non-corductors, and I now have a process for 
direct plating on such materials. I recently deposited 1/32 in. of 
copper on apples, pears, oranges, etc., and have also chromium 
plated these fruits. Do you think that such a process would be 
of anv value in the United States? I would be glad to send 
samples of the work if you care to see them. 

\ —Your letter is very interesting. However, you must under 
stand that great and important advances have been made in the 


electroplating art in this country since you left it. The progress 


has been greater than in any other part of the world, and if you 


have not visited this country in so many years and have not kept 
in close touch with the work done, there is much that you may 
not be aware of 

The metallizing of n-metallic surfaces has reached a very 
high state of development If you have developed any method 


now in use here, the American industry would 


like to hear about it, and no doubt manufacturers 


superior to those 


most certainly 


would be very willing to reimburse you for the work you have 
done. 
As far as chromium plating is concerned, America stands fore- 


No European country has made as much 
The writer recently toured the 
no evi- 


most in its development. 
1as been made here. 
including England, and saw 


progress as 


Jleading European countries, 
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dence that might lead him to believe that chromium plating has 
been developed there to anything like*the work done here in the 
past years. 

We would advise that you carefully check up on what has been 
done in the lines you mention before doing any more work. Then, 
if you think you have made. advances, you can take steps to com 
mercialize your methods if you want to do so. 


A. Fs 


Thick Gold Plate 

Q.—We have been experimenting for some time trying to gold 
electroplate to a thickness of .004 to .006 of an inch. We have 
consulted authorities, including a formula from THE 
Metra. INnpustry, without commercial and have been in 
formed by one source that it couldn't be done. We feel tha 
it should not be impossible. In fact, during one or two of our 
experiments we succeeded in doing it but cannot duplicate our 
If this is not a matter of common knowledge and r« 
quires would you willing to us to the 
best people to consult in the matter? 

A.—You should have no trouble in depositing gold to a thick 
of .004 to .006 inches under operating 
Pheoretically, 6.2 ampere hours are required to deposit .001 incl 
of gold, but in practice it will be found to take longer. We would 
suggest that you use the following solution 

Gold as fulminate .... i ee: 
Sodium cyanide 2 ozs. 
Water .. , : 1 gallon 

Use at room temperature, with 1 volt pressure, anode and 
cathode surface equal. If a dull required, use a scratcl 
brush operation at intervals of 1 or 2 hours. If a bright finish is 
an thic should be deposited to allow for 
buffing operations. 


live 


Problem 3,809 


several 


success 


success. 


research, be advise as 


ness conditions 


proper 
OZ. 
finish is 


desired, excess in kness 


o FS 3,810 


.. Problem 


Plating and Pickling Gold 


Ple asec 


2) tell me the process for stripping plate from gok 
ind gold alloys, without use of electric current. 
What is a good method for gold plating over gold and gol 


alloys: 


A.—The following solution is widely used for stripping a1 
pickling karat gold alloys. It requires no electric current, but 
many firms find it necessary to use an electro-strip to get the 
very best results in this work. We give both types of solutio1 
For use without current 

Water .... <n tye» el 
Sulphuric acid, 60 10 to 16 ozs. 
Sodium bichromate .... ved WD 2 es 

Prepare the above solution with cold water first, then heat 
to a temperature of 140 to 160° Fahrenheit 

An electro-strip for gold alleys is made as follows 

Water ere } gallon 
Sodium cyanide, 96-98% ............ccceees 5 ozs. 
Yellow prussiate of potash or soda 4 ozs. 


Cathodes, carbon or lead. 
Temperature, normal to 120° F. 
Voltage, 4 to 6. 


In working, the articles should be used as the anodes, a! 
should be moved to and fro while stripping, to produce ev 
results. 

For gold plating over solid gold the following formula w 


give excellent results: 


TN i a: cece aah Satin 2 hob ecco tance wt Milam 1 gallon 
Sodium cyanide, 96-98% ........ccccceceees 1 oz 
Sodium gold cyanide, 46% fine gold........ “% oz 
Caustic potash ......... Se Te eee ae Mee Ses 14 oz. 
Voltage, 21% to 3. 

Anodes, fine gold; hard rolled sheet nickel or 


graphitic carbon. 
Temperature, 140° Fahrenheit. 

If a deeper orange yellow plate is desired, add 1 oz. sod 
phosphate per gallon. 

Prepare the solution the order given. Use one 
water heated to 160° F. first; add the sodium cyanide, then 
gold cyanide, then the balance of the water cold. Finally, 
the caustic potash and, if found desirable, phosphate of sod 


C. H. P., Problem 3.8 


in quart 


iS 
cl 
Id 


nd 
ch 


‘OT 


ind 
but 


the 
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Patents 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


- 4° 


1,087,277. October 9, 1928. Method and Apparatus for 
Purifying Metals. Harry H. Alexander, Westfield, N. J 

The method of 
melting and refin 
ing copper which 
comprises imping- 
ing hot combus- 
tion gases against 
the surface of a 
charge of copper 
and thereby pro- 
gressively melting 
the copper while 
subjected to a 
purifying atmos- 











phere, and con- 
trolling said purifying atmosphere by regulating the amount 

f air and fuel used in the formation of said combustion gases 
in accordance with the nature and composition of the impuri- 
ties present in the charge, said regulation being effected in ac- 
ordance with periodic determinations of the character and 
imount of impurities present in the molten copper. 

1,687,924. October 16, 1928. Bearing Alloy. Christopher H. 
Bierbaum, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to Lumen Bearing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A bearing consisting of an alloy containing 84.5 per cent 
opper, 10.5 per cent of tin, and 5 per cent of nickel; said 
ulloy being cast in the absence of zinc against a chill so that 
the alpha crystal is not hardened but left soft and a large 
umount of hard delta crystal is formed upon the chilled sur 
faces, and a wide range of hardness being present between the 
ardest delta crystal and the softest alpha crystal. 

1,688,043. October 16, 1928. Alloy. John A. Gann, Mid- 
land, Mich., assignor to The Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
ind, Mich, 

\s a new product, an alloy containing approximately ninety 

r cent of magnesium, nine per cent of aluminum, and less 

1an one and one-half per cent of copper. 

1,688,220. October 16, 1928. Furnace Lining and Method of 
Making Same. James R. Wyatt, Camden, N. J., assignor to 

he Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[In an induction electric melting furnace, a furnace casing, 
immed heat insulation therein and an inner lining adapted to 

id the molten content of the furnace, resting upon the heat 

sulation and low in heat insulating quality. 

1,688,548. Bronze-Stamping Mill, October 23, 1928. Alfred 
Lebrecht, Nuremberg, Germany, 
assignor to L. Auerbach & 
Co., Furth, Germany. A method 
of working for bronze stamping 
mills and the like with uninter- 
rupted charging and discharging of 
the stamper pot, comprising push 
ing the raw material into’ the 
stamper pot at the bottom, under 
neath the material already present 





rein 


1,689,630 October 30, 1928. Heat Treating Magnesium 
Alloys. Zay Jeffries and Robert S. Archer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
signors to American Magnesium Corporation, Niagara 
ills, N. Y. The process of working magnesium base alloys, 
prising subjecting the solid metal to heat treatment at a 
h temperature for a period of hours but below the melting 
mperature of the most fusible constituent of the alloy to 
rease the plasticity of the alloy and thereafter me 
inically deforming the alloy. 
1,690,534. November 6, 1928. Self-Fluxing Solder and 
Method of Making Same. John Peabody Erich, Chicago, IIl., 
signor to Chicago Solder Company, Chicago, III. 
Che method of preparing a flux cored solder tube, which 
sists in sealing said tube by compressing the walls of a 
tion of the tube into metal-to-metal contact, and grooving 
compressed section to deflect the longitudinal line of the 
ore and the line of contact of said compressed walls. 


1,691,207. November 13, 1928. Process of Refining Metals 
and Alloys. \ladar Pacz, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

The process of retining a metallic composition containing 
silver characterized by stirring an alkali fluoride therein while 
in the molten condition. 

1,691,220. November 13, 1928. Die-Casting Mold. Harry 
\ \dams, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to North East Electri 
Company, Rochester, N. Y 

A die-casting mold, of the type 
comprising a die provided with a 
gate and a die provided with a core 
extending into said gate and form- 
ing, therewith, a narrow annular 
passage for molten metal, charac 
terized by the fact that the ex- 
tremity of the core fits closely 
within the extremity of the gate, 
and the core has a _ longitudinally 
extending slot forming a passage into the gate beyond the 
point at which the parts are so fitted. 

1,691,532. November 13, 1928. Solder for Aluminum. 
Oskar Spengler, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, assignor to I. G 
l‘arbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort, Germany. 

As a solder for aluminum, an alloy comprising about &5 
95% aluminum and about 5-15% of silicon. 

1,691,931. November 20, 1928. Bearing-Metal Alloy. Kar! 
Muller and Wilhelm Sander, Essen, Germany. 

\ bearing metal alloy comprising about 70 to 75 per cent 
of lead, about 15 to 25 per cent of antimony, about 3 to 6 
per cent of tin, about 1 to 3 per cent of a metal of the 
cobalt type, and about 0.6 to 2 per cent of copper. 

1,691,932. November 20, 1928. Bearing-Metal Alloy. Kar! 
Muller and Wilhelm Sander, Essen, Germany. 

\ bearing metal alloy comprising approximately from 70 to 
75 per cent of lead, 15 to 25 per cent of antimony, 3 to 6 per 
cent of tin, and appreciable quantities of cadmium not ex 
ceeding 5 per cent. 

1,692,240. November 20, 1928. Cadmium-Plating Bath. 
Arthur White Young and Maurice Emerson Louth, Kokomo, 
Ind., assignors to Udylite Process Company, Kokomo, Ind 

In the art of cadmium plating, the process which comprises 
electroplating cadmium from a cyanid bath in the presence 
of an addition agent comprising a _ cereal extract and 
caramelized sugar. 

1,692,936. November 27, 1928. Copper Alloy. Friedrich 
Heusler, Dillenburg, Germany. 

The method of increasing the hardness and elastic limit of 
alloys containing a predominant proportion of copper, 0.5 to 











20% of manganese, 0.3 to &% of silicon, which consists in 
first annealing the allovs after they have been cast, rolled or 
forged at a temperature above 450° C., then cooling and finally 
hardening the same at a temperature of from 200 to 350° ¢ 

1,690,081. October 30, 1928. Die-Casting Machine. Charles 
I. Sykes, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Lewis J. Brainard, Chicago. 

In a machine of the character de 
scribed, a die having a movable 
member, a reciprocatory device mov- 
able transversely with respect to the 
path of said member, an element 
connected to said member = and 
having a slot inclined with respect 


th me ————_—_-~ P 





to the path of said reciprocatory 
member, and an actuator carried by said device and extending 
into said slot 

1,693,640. December 4, 1928. Process For Treating Impure 
Lead. George E. Dalbey, East Berlin, Conn. : 
The process of treating impure lead for the removal of 
arsenic, tin, antimony and the like, which comprises bringing 
the metal in a molten condition under the influence of litharge 
and at the same time making gradual additions of a water 
solution of a caustic alkali and maintaining the whole at a 
temperature which will always allow the reacting materials on 
the surface of the molten metal to remain in a powdery or 
granular condition. 
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New Large-Type Plating Barrel 
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New Nickel Coloring Compound 


Manufacturing Company, 1641 Carroll Avenue, 


CLeorge \ Stutz 
1 
i 


Chicago, lI manufacturers of electrochemical and metal fintsh- 
equipment, buffing compounds, etc., have developed a new 


coloring substance which is designed particularly for putting a 


white finish on nickel plate which is applied previous to chromiun 
plating. The makers state that when this compound was first 
, wee 
developed, tests were made by chromium plating directly after 
coloring, without any intermediate cleansing of the buffed nickel 
surface These tests, the company claims, proved very successtul, 
the cromium proving fully adherent and no defect being caused 
by omitting the cleaning operation previous to placing in chromium 
bath However, the Stutz company states that it does not sell 


of having 
operation will be 
importance 


intention 


hrome White 


use it on 


compound with the 
nickel so that this cle 
that clea 


this Special (¢ 


the plater aning 


being of such 


the 


eliminated They state nliness 


in quality swe ig, it is advisable to perform cleaning oOpera- 


tion after the compound has been applied. However, after buffing 
with this compound, they state, the articles are very easily made 
perfectly clean and safe for chromium plating 


INTEREST 


Cast Grid Tank Rheostats 


\ new type of rhedstat for use with electroplating tanks 
eC ntroduced by the Columbia Electric Manufacturing Con 
pany, 1292 East 53rd street, leveland, Ohio In describing their 
ew product, the company states that the control of current 


} 


through a plating solution is de the voltag: 


tank 


pendent in general upon 


and the current in the solution Since generator 


xed, usually at six volts, nine volts or twelve volt 


solution 


ind as the amount of current in any given depends upo1 
the amount of anode and cathode surface exposed, it is important 
to have absolute control of the in the solutios 


current and voltage 








which control is effected by means of a tank rheostat 
Phroughout dus the cast-grid resistor is used to control 
the current of slip-ring type motors, direct current crane motor 
I t current djustable speed motors The efficiency of this 
1 S1S ias been proven and it 18 almost the only type resist I 
sturdy enough to withstand constant abuse Che cast-grid resistor 
s heating to a minimum, eliminates all high resistance joints 
e, and loose connections at point of contact, the company 
( 
cast-grid rheostats are of the parallel resistance typ« 
tats ord regulation of voltage and of current 
the generator voltage and character of plating. The 
gvedly built to withstand plati fumes and acids The 
operating panel is of heavy asbestos board. The knife switches 
are ll of substantial size to withstand much more than the 
mount of current allotted to then The entire unit is built 
withstand an overload 
The panel is moufited on ar ingle frame work. In the rea 
the panel are the cast-grid resistors which are mounted securel 
al ted together in sections All grids are classi ed secti 
arm re controlled by the switches on the front of the bo rd | 
nta surfaces carrying the current are grid bosses which 
round parallel and smooth Each switch controls one section 
resistance which may be introduced into the circuit as require 


mL 
nN 





VIEW FROM TOP 


ED ON ANGLE 


GRIDS ARE PLA FRAME 


[he rheostats are manufactured with switches suitable to giv 
steps of about two and one-half per cent of full ampere capacity 
If closer regulation is required, rheostats can be built to give o1 
per cent full ampere capacity regulation. For flash plating 
hort-circuiting switch may be provided. This switch would short 
ircuit the entire resistor and apply the full generator voltage t 
the T 


Polishing Composition for Chromium 


The Nulite 242 
srooklyn, N. \ variety of 
compounds for metal finishers, etc 


Polish 


manufacturers of a 


240 
W ide 


Company, Inc Plymouth Street 


cutting ar 


polishing have recently placed 


n the market the following two grades of White Chromiun 
Composition: Grade A, which is intended for use as a chromtut 
finisher, to bring out a high color and lustre; Grade B, for us« 
where a heavier cut is desired, especially in those cases wher« 


during the chromium plat 
that in 


satisfactory 


clouding or frosting have taken place 
ing process. The makers state 
the compositions were found 


several exhaustive test 


very 
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| Huge Copper Still Brazed with Silver Solder 


of copper industrial alcohol tank was tested under 5 pounds hydrostatic pressure, and the 
ils at 200 pounds. No leaks developed. Sample sections of 


cous at 
seams on body were sent to Johns Hopkins University, wher: 


January, 


The problem of welding the seams 
ls with a material that would withstand the attacks of butyl 
or other corrosive agents was recently solved with silver 


++ 
r square 


LLc 
ler by the Ansonia Copper and Iron Works at Cincinnati, Ohio. they withstood pulling tests equivalent to 29,000 pounds per sq 
be the inch. Failure was shown in the body of the metal back of the seam 


cylinder illustrated is believed by its makers to 
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Q iNSeNACOFPERE Hat Nin BR ae BR \ZED 
Wit b> DUSTRIAL ALcowO4 Co ich = ! R Si 
mag Surety Capers iN LO} 
THE AMERICAN Baasscom OUT 
st copper tank ever constructed America. It was built t in the seam. In other words, the silver-welded joints \ 
the United States Industrial Alcohol Company, of Peoria, onger than the metal they joined 
s. Nine 133 x 195% inches rolled sheets of 4% inch Anaconda However, as already indicated, silver solder was used b 
pper weighing 18,300 pounds and two 133 inches quarter-inch of its resistance to corrosion, in addition to its strenet! It t 
1 copper circles weighing 2,700 pounds were used in its con the place of tobin bronze formerly employed by this compar 
tion. The completed cylinder with its coils weighed 14 tons. alcohol sti!l work, because this bronze was attacked by the a 
There is not a rivet in it. All seams are brazed with silver used in the distillation process. The silver solder was furni 
by Handy and Harman, New York Cit) 


by means of oxy-acetylene torches. After completion, the 





Sand Blasts and Dust Arresters 


e year 1929 will witness the rounding out of a quarter of With the founding of The Pangborn Corporati 
ntury of activity of The Pangborn Corporation, Hagers- equipment used was the hose sand blast machine, with 
Md., manufacturers of sand blasting and dust arresting and nozzle manipulated by the operator for practically any 
pment for the foundry and other industries The foundry every size and character of casting During the past quart 
istry during the past twenty-five years has seen probably no century hygienic and automatic equipment has been develop 
re marked advance in any direction than in that of cleaning by and produced for almost every class of sand blast cleaning \ 
ved methods, and in this movement the Pangborn company recent development is an automatic rotary table, 12 and 18 


taken a considerable part. in diameter, weighing upwards of 20 tons, which handles pi 
founded by Thomas as large as bath tubs, sinks, as well as light. thin-section 


\t the time The Pangborn Corporation was four 1 
Pangborn, its president, and John C. Pangborn, vice-president, and range parts and the like, preparatory to enameling 
ise of the sand blast was by no means general. Most foun I ntrast to this is a small sand blast barrel that set 
s shunned it and the few who tried to use it were hampered ordinary work bench for cleaning pieces such as small di 
the dust and other difficulties that attended its operation. Us drills hardly larger than pins. Between these two, equipm« 
ly it was done in an open yard, without any means of pro- sisting of sand blast rooms, cabinets, barrels, tables. et dif 
m, and not only the user but the general neighborhood was ferent sizes and types of application, cover every requirem: 
as 1oyed and menaced. This condition was soon remedied by the’ metal working industries 
elopment of equipment by the Pangborn organization, means Protection for the sand blast operator working within a 
being devised to enclose the operation and make it quite safe has also advanced, the late st de vel pment being a new 1 
efhcient. rubber helmet which is ventilated by water-washed, atm pheri« 
his phase of sand blasting as well as improvement of the equip ‘ir 
t itself had the early attention of the Pangborn Organization Recognition of the efficiency and economy of Pangborn equi 
d with the advent of hygienic equipment and the use of steel ment has extended beyond the limits of our own country, and bot 
d asive pioneered by Pangborn, there is no sand blasting opera- sand blast and dust collecting equipment are now installed 
a today that cannot be installed in any part of the plant, to South \merica as well as in the old world, in the Briti | 
" rdinate with other operations, under entirely hygienic condi France, Italy and Australia, etc., the company stat 
! The Pangborn plant occupies a site of twenty-five act 
“ Vith present Pangborn sand blast equipment and cloth Hagerstown, Md., with railroad siding facilities, served | 
en dust arresters the cleaned air is generally returned to the railroad systems. Water route loading at Baltimore. three hour 
a ng atmosphere with a considerable saving in fuel in cold distant, provides for quick Atlantic and Pacific coast shipment b 
i ther and with the approval of the State Labor Boards, the water. The growth of the business has been continuous and at 
rangements for substantial plant extensions are now under i 


Dany states 
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Sherardizing and Plating Equipment 
New Haven Sherardizing Company, Hartford, Com 
t and market equipment and materials for sherardizing 
ium plating and udylite processing. The company was 
1 in 1910, to manufactur: rardizing equipment and 


ire 


hy 
shi 
Sherardizing is a widely kn 
ting iron, steel and other metalli 


lizing business 
surfaces 


rust-proo 
n of zine. 
has shown considerable expansion sinc¢ 
in the sherardizins 
many types 


lhe company 
and is the leading factor 

furnaces of 
necessary for this work 


Start, 
equipment business, producing 
and other apparatus 


drums, 
also sells the 


The company 


inc dust necessarp for the 


process, 
With regard to the process itself, the company state 


of the most widely us¢e 
It makes a surface highly 


that sherardizing is now one 
rust-proofing methods applied. 
resistant to abrasion, so that it can be put on articles 
where a wearing finish is needed. One of its feature 
is said to be its ability to penetrate hollows and recesses 
making it very good for coating tubes inside and out 
side, for all surfaces of foundry flasks and other appara 





OVAL SHAPE, PORTABLE, 
GAS BURNING FURNACE 


WITH DRUM Roughly 
cles in a rotating drum together with a quantity of zin 


The drum is then placed in a furnace which 
left to cool down to a 


tus where rust prevention is desired. 
utlined, the process consists of placing arti 


dust. 
I ‘ 7 NP heated first to about 700° F., and then 
New Buff Wheel Plant | . 
somewhat lower heat. Drums are kept rotating throughout th: 
manu process, which requires some hours. The drums are later ré 
ot moved from the furnace and cooled slowly. A large quantity of 


work is usually done at one time 


Chicago, IIL., 


Products Company, 
polishing compounds and a_ variety 


The Allied Industrial 
have moved into 


facturers of buff wheels, 
cleaning and abrasive materials, 


ther polishing, 
the illustration. The new quarters pet 


ew plant, shown in 


Attachments for Buffing Machines 
































heir 1 
nit considerably increased 
roduction, as the com 
any now has more spact 
1s well as new and im Two new devices have been designed for use with grinding and 
proved machinery and buffing machinery made by The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company of 
ther equipment Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of portable and other electri 
[he company’s chiei machine tools. The improvements just announced are a new typ 
tput is bleached and of foot treadle switch which its said to be absolutely “forget-proof’ 
bleached sewed _ piece and automatic grinder or buffer lights, which burn only while the 
wuffs. canvas, bull-neck machine is in operation, turning on and off with the motor contro! 
heep kin ind walrus switch 
vheels, used for polis! Both of these devices are said to have the advantages of savings 
metal The compan current and also the time of the operator when work requires < 
tates that by the use 0 great deal of starting and stopping of machinery. The lights, 
cement which was esp addition, have the advantage of plainly showing when a machin 
ially developed for the is on or off, ball bearing grinders and buffers having a tendency 
purpose, it has succeeded ; to rotate for some time after current has been turned off. Thes« 
in eliminating splitting of PPR , lights, shown in the illustration, where the treadle is also pictured 
polishir wheels whicl have flexible metal hold 
makes for increased life NEW ALLIED INDUSTRIAL PLAN’ ers, which permit easy 
the equipment It 1s idjustment at any dk 
iso claimed that uniformit: sured by the purchase of sheeting sired angle. The com 
rect from. cotton mills pany states that any Hi- 
Other products of this company include platers’ lump pumice sev grinder or buffer 
metal cleaners of all ls, oil removers, metal rouges, ste with push button or foot 
. ] pol ce mpound et treadle switch can he 
supplied with the new 
, F , 2 . i type of lights 
Chromium Polishing Compositions as mak iste al 
Krigner Tripoli Company, 425 South Campbell Avenue, treadle is described as 
Detroit, Micl is 1 ade a large increase in its plant extending the « ntire 
upacity and is now 1m a | to supply its well-known brands width of the machine S 
f polishing compositi t ll users, according to a statement column, allowing simul 
ued by the company ineous operation by two 
The Krigner compat is a number of special compositions for workmen without inter- 
1 c uses which are ma ictured by a new process, it 1s ference with each other 
tated These include No. 375 Tripoli, used for cutting down The switch retains all 
efor me plating, N 7 for coloring brass and copper the safety and automatic 
aliens kel plating, and No. 775 Lime Finish for coloring nx kel features of push button 
efore ¢ ne plating. It is stated that these are fully sapom control, it is stated, be- GprinpER WITH NEW TYPE LIGH1 
fiable. easily cleansed a useful in preparing articles for sides affording many AND TREADLE 
chromium plating The company furthermore states that an en added conveniences. 
gineering department is maintained for working out polishing The company has prepared literatur« regarding these n 
he need f polishing departments and recom developments, which can be supplied on request of parties 
terested in them. 


problems, surveying the 
mending methods 
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New Chase Mill in Cleveland 


a recent issue of “The Clevelander” is an article by F. S. 
ise, president of the Chase Brass and Copper Company, point- 
out their reasons for choosing Cleveland as the location of 


their new mill. The Chase company was familiar with the Mid- 


lle West, of course, through its many warehouses. They chose 


Cleveland because of its 








diversification of industry, 
its accessibility to a wide 
field of large industries 
and the coOperative spirit 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and public officials. 
The Waterbury plants 
of the Chase company 
have been running to 
capacity and had to be in- 
creased. It was decided 
that this increase should 
be in the immediate 
neighborhood of a large 
volume of the Chase 
usiness, so that local 
service could be given to 
these customers which 
could not be given from 
Wate rbury 
F. S. CHASE This move of the 
Chase Companies was 
ussed in our editorial pages of our December issue. It marks 


INDUSTRY 4] 














CLEVELAND PLANT, CHASE BRASS AND COPPER COMPANY 
the first westward move of any New [England mill since the 
pansion program of the American Brass Company. 

Use of Electric Furnaces 


On page 491, issue of November, 1928, there appeared an 
ment article on electric furnaces made by the Ajax Electrotherm 


Corporation. Due to a misunderstanding, the graph illustrati 
this was taken to show sales vear by vear from 1917 to the « 
of July, 1928, and the explanation stated that as the graph shows 
sales of some 8,000 kilowatts in the first seven months of 1928 
the full year’s sales would probably exceed 15,000 kilowatt I] 
was erroneous The tigure on the graph indicated that 8,000 
kilowatts had been sold in the full 10% vears Phe gain, the 


] 


while steady, has not been as large as indicated 





Equipment and 


Laclede-Christy, St. Louis, Mo. December bulletin. 

A Standard Bearing Metal. A. Allan and Son, Harrison, 
I. 

Rockwell Hardness Tester. Wilson-Maeulen Company, New 


York City. 


Type HEA-3 Polyphase Ammeter. Roller-Smith Company, 

ew York City. 

An Independent Business Journalism. The Associated Bus- 

ness Papers, Inc., New York City. 

Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, \Wis. 

rcular on motor control problems. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Company, Aurora, Ill. Folder No. 

MOOA on steel lockers, cabinets, etc. 

Universal Steel Shelving. Universal Fixture Corporation, 

5 West 23rd Street, New York City. 

How High Should Labor Turnover Be? Metropolitan Life 

surance Company, New York City. 

Acid Globe Valve. Walworth Company, Boston, Mass. 

lves for use with chemical piping systems. 

Oil Firing. The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Circular on temperature control apparatus. 

Automatic Wire and Ribbon Metal Forming Equipment. 

e Baird Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Public Safety. National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. De 
ber, 1928, issue of a monthly publication on safety. 

Drying Chemical and Mineral Substances. Ruggles-Coles 

gineering Company of Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 
ircular 

The Mond Nickel Bulletin. The American Mond Nickel 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Summary of current information 
nickel. 

Engineering Achievements—1928. \Vestinghouse Electric 

| Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrated 
ive booklet. 

Oscillator or Spark-Gap Type Converters and Furnaces. 

“lectrothermic Corporation, Trenton, N. J. Bulletin 
4, illustrated. 

From the Constitution to the Virginia. Taunton-New 
tord Copper Company, Taunton, Mass. Circular on Cop 
ind brass for marine use. 

Third International Foundrymen’s Congress, London, 1929. 
rican Foundrymen’s Association, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated 
let describing pre- and post-convention tours 
)val Tube Air Heaters. Shaw-Perkins Manufacturing Com 


Supply Catalogs 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Equipment for preheating combustio 
air, industrial heating, drying and other purposes. 

Obsolete and Inactive Patterns. Metropolitan Life Insu 
ance Company, New York City. Interesting 20-page booklet 
on a subject important to foundries and machine shops 

Segment Chuck. Samuel C. Rogers and Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Circulars illustrating a new segment wheel chuck 
adaptable for use on vertical and universal machine grinders 
various machine knife grinders, etc. 

Reducing the Cost of Electric Power. Electric Machiner\ 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. A_ well illu 
trated, 48-page book on power factor correction with stati 
condensers; non-technical exposition of certain means of 
reducing electric power costs. 

Machinery, Tools and Work Benches. Leiman Brother 
23 Walker Street, New York City. Dust collecting, pumping 
rolling, metal working equipment; plating dynamos; sand 
blasts; other equipment. A fully illustrated catalog, of in 
terest to all metal workers, platers, finishers, ete 

Pictures from Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., \: 
York City. \ 72-page book of half-tone reproductions ot 
photographs taken in connection with the research worl 
the laboratories. Fine illustrations giving an outline of th 
work and achievements of one of the most important res¢ 
organizations in the world. - 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Publi 
tions Automatic Arc Welder for Steel Railroad 
\tomic-Hydrogen Are Welding Equipment; Recip: 

Air Compressors: Arc Welder, Belt or Motor Driv: 
tionary ofr Portable, Self-excited, Single operator | 
Heating Equipment for Industrial Ovens. 

Cadalyte—Its Development, Advantages and Operation 


1 


Che Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohi \ hi 
enlightening booklet on this cadmium plating proc: Give 
details of all phases of its development, considerable techni 
data on the rust-preventing properties of cadmiun ind mucl 
valuable information on the electrodeposition of cadi 
Finishing Research Laboratory Service. |Jinishi: 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III \ fine illustrated 
describing a consulting and testing laboratory set é 
with the application ot finishes of all kinds to any tyy 
surface It covers plan surveys, inspection, testing, instru 
tion. books, sale Ss resea®re h and general res¢ arch sery 


being carefully described. 
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The Season’s Greetings 
irnestly thank all 


THe Metar | rRY thei 


who so thoughttul as to 


those 


were 


greetings, calendars, souvenirs, 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
ity 

Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Fairmont, W. Va 

The British Aluminium Company, New York City 


William A. Cowan, National Lead Company, New York City 
Commercial Exchange Bank, \: York City 


ew Y 
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General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

A. L. Haasis, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 
N. J 

Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 

National Chromium Corporation, New York City. 

New York Edison Company, New York City. 

Ernest V. Pannell, 165 Broadway, New York City 

Paxon-Taggart, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

Victor Photo-Engrvaing Company, New York City 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York City 

E. A. Williams and Son, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


Wisconsin Trade News Bureau, Milwaukee, Wis 





Associations and Societies 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


American Foundrymen’s Association 


HEADQUARTERS, 222 WEST 


AN TION PLANS 
F < Chica mnvent 1 ex 
‘ e} rymen's Associati April & t 
] 29. as ce | ~ i st interesting d t 
( eet I ne 1 T €1 ot \merica 
\ t1 es oO tne we reg tration te nical sé a 
nquets, and exhibits, will be in_ the ew Hote 
( 1] techt Ca meetings ill be oO! tne t ird floor 
ke ac dation ( simultaneous sessions 
tration headquarters and exhibits will bs tl base 
level é tlivht 1 i the W hile 
be limited space occupied, th vill be as 
teresting as evet I 
| rogral is planned will be so full as to provide but 
portunity tor general entertainment tor the men, but 
‘ entertainment for ladies will be arranged tor Or; 


will occur the annual exhibitors’ dinner. On 


( ‘ g¢ there will be a general session on foundry 
ind tI ded by 1 special dinner o1 the third floor (on 
lt evening W occur the annual banquet, which ts 


usual provisions 


event of the convention The 
visitation will be mad 
( re a t of the events on the tentative progra 
rest chiefly to the non-ferrous metal trade 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Monday, April 8 
oO A M fegistrat 
Iexh t (Ope 
) PLM tt Meeting 
‘ 
1) M Foun ( 
2:30 M Round Tab Ferrous C M 
1:00 PLM Sand Cont: 
00 PLM Dinner gat g t st nterest s | 
control 
00 P.M foundry Sat 
Wedne v \ 
OM M Nor errous lounding 
Material dling 
) M kound Table—Non-ferrous S! Practice 
OO MM ren raining 
1 Apr 
4) NI \p lraining 
Round Table Luncheon Meetings. The round table meet 
gs permitting of informal discussion of shop problems have 
é i great success the malleable and non-ferrous 
incl nd a similar meeting is being arranged for steel 
ndrymet At these meetings, members present are priv 
ileged to ask for discussion on any topic 


Foreman Training. Foreman training, a subject of in 


ortance to foundrymen, will be a place on 


foreman 


given 


this year Several men prominent in 


program 
| 


training have been secured to tell how training programs can 
e made worth whil Those who have consented to appear 
this | wra ire 


ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. B. Pierce, Director, Department of Industrial Education 
National Metal Trades Association, Chicago, III. 

M. H. Mellen, Superintendent of Education, General Electri 
Company, West Lynn, Mass. 

A. D. Lynch, Director of Personnel, 
Manstield, Ohio 


W. F. Coleman, \WV. A 


‘ 


Ohio Brass Company 


Jones Foundry and Machine Con 


pany, Chicago, IIl 

L. A. Hartley, Director of Educati National Founders 
\ssociation, Chicago, III 

Apprentice Training. ~The why and the how of foundry 
apprentices will be brought out at the session on training 


indry 
J. A. Davies, | the Philadelphi 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Cor 

pany will explain the why and A. M. Cornell, Vice-President 
e Pettibone-Mulliken ] show hov 
carried on further 


apprentices 
reneral Superintendent of 
ral ch 
ot tl} 


Company, Chicago, will 


training can be (Other speakers will give 


details of these two aspects Of apprentice training. 


Non-Ferrous Foundry Costs. As th 
malleable 
past cost 
calls 


the non 


gray iron, steel, and 


methods have been given prominence at th 


sessions of the \. If \ 
ror a <¢ 


cost 
eetings, the program this 
means of getting 
the 


regular < 


vear onsideration of ways and 


ferrous foundry operators to consider 
method oll the 


interested in non-ferrous costs will get together 
g 


use ol 
uniform cost finding 
those 


at a luncheon 


wing 
session 


meeting 


Sand Control. Breaking a precedent of many years’ standing 
a technical session will be held as an evening meeting Che 
subject to be discussed is that of sand control. The evening 
meeting was scheduled in order that all who are intereste: 
might attend without conflicting with their attendance 
ther sessions Preceding the evening session, a meeting 
sand control will be held at 4:00 p.m., which will be for the 
purpose of explaining the fundamentals of sand control an: 


how sand control may be started in foundries 

Metallurgy and Shop Practice. fhe usual technical an 
shop practice sessions will be held covering developments i 
the iron, steel, malleable and non-ferrous branches of the in 
dustry 

PRIZES FOR CONVENTION PAPERS 

The Board of Awards announces that the Committee aj 
pointed to select the three 1928 (Philadelphia) conventi 
papers, the authors which are to receive $100.00 cash prize 
have selected the following 


Temperature Measurements of Molten Cast Iron, by H. 7 
Wensel and W. F. Roeser. 

The Effects of Lead on the Properties of a Complex Brass 
by O. W. Ellis 

Reducing New Sand Consumption in a Steel Foundry, b 
H. A. Mason 


The prizes will be presented at the 1929 conventior 
Similar prizes will be given for three papers presented 
the 1929 Convention on any of the following subjects: gra 
iron, steel, malleable, non-ferrous, sand control, and gener 
ractice. QOne paper in each class will be awarded a prize 
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Institute of Metals Division 
| HEADQUARTERS, 29 WEST 3%h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ACTIVITIES DURING 1928 
\t the Fall meeting of the Division in Philadelphia, held in 


unction with the American Society for Steel Treating, Divis- 
membership was reported as 1,196 out of a total of approx- 
atelv 8,700 in the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Our meeting in February in New York City was well attended 
the program was unusually good. At the Division dinner the 
rmal talk was given by W. H. Bassett, of the American Brass 
mpany, and his subject was “Copper and its Alloys.” At the 
meeting the informal talk at the Division dinner was given 
M. Becket, on “Chromium.” At both of the meetings the 
sion dinners stand out as important events. They gi an 
portunity for members of the meet socially, and 
enever possible we have included the ladies 
he plan of meeting in the autumn with the American Society 
Steel Treating, during National Metal Week, has worked out 
nicely because the intervals between meetings have been more 
rm than when we were meeting in the Spring with the Amer- 
Foundrymen’s Association. 
\t the Philadelphia meeting, 


give 


Division t 


particularly at the joint sessions 
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with the American Society for Steel Trading, those in attendance 
were most representative. Dr. Jeffries commented on this phase 
of the meeting and thought that we had brought out as represent 
ative a group of non-ferrous metallurgists as it was possible t 
find in any of our national technical society gatherings 

The general form of committee organization which has been in 
vogue for the past few years, together with the Division dinner 
program, has been proving very successful. 

The Annual Lecturer for the Division 
Mathewson, of Yale University. The 
livered by Ulick R. Evans, of Cambridge University, Cambridge 
England. Mr. Evans will also act as Honorary Chairman of the 
that 


Livision is 


Professor ( 


will be de 


Was 


1929 lecture 


Corrosion Symposium to be held at 
he cooperation which the getting 
the main most and it 
creasingly evident that the Division is a real part of the organiza 
tion. It certainly is the organization to which non-ferrous metal 
lurgical people should give 


Lime 


1 


Irom the othecers 


of Institute is gratifying, is becoming 


American Electroplaters’ Society 


Detroit Branch 


HEADQUARTERS I ( EICHSTAEDT, 654 MOUNT ELLIOT STREET, 
DETROIT, MICH 
CONVENTION PLANS 
omplete list of the committees that have been formed 
ike the arrangements for and take care of all details 
ng the coming convention of the American Electroplaters’ 
iety is now ready and is given below The convention, 


annually, will take place July 8 to 11, 1929, at the Hotel 
Detroit. There will be an exhibition of products of 
ater’s art and many plant visits, sight-seeing tours and 
features. Detroit has been a convention city before and 
the 


tler 


1 


tain to make the event one of finest in the associa- 


history. The following committees will see to that: 
Executive Committee—General Chairman, FE. G. Lovering, 

Commonwealth avenue; General Secretary, C. M. Phillips, 
421 Camden avenue; E. V. Allen, A. T. Wagner, M. Beau 

H. J. Jameson, W. W. McCord, C. H. Eldridge, H. M 


rr 
y 


Committee on Papers—Chairman, H. J. Jameson, 1415 23rd 


et; Secretary, B. Lewis, 10398 American avenue; J. Fritts, 
M< Cullough. 
Budget Committee—Chairman, E. V. Allen, 6912 Garfield 


nue; Treasurer, C. M. Phillips, 13421 Camden avenue; Geo. 


en, Chas. Cunningham, W. White, Chas. Mascola, H. J. 
eson 

Registration Committee—Chairman, C. M. Phillips, B. E 
er, M. Hayes, M. Beaubien. 

Program Committee—Chairman, A. T. Wagner, 230 Tuxedo 
ie; H. M. Cherry, C. H. Eldridge, E. V. Allen, H. Carr, 


Eichstaedt, W. White, Mr. Wagner, H. J. 


[Information and General Reception Committee—Chairman, 
C. Eichstaedt, 2998 W. Gd. blvd.; S Arthur 


Jameson. 


P. Brockway, 


itte, G, A. Barrows, A. E. Shepherd, Sr., \W. J. Patterson, 
Hay, Mr. Robinson. 
Entertainment Committee—Chairman, W. W. McCord, 16209 
s avenue; H. M. Cherry, Geo. Kutzen, W. White, B. 
is, J. Fritts, A. T. Wagner, Mr. Maver, M. Beaubien, 
V. Allen, Chas. Cunningham, H. J. Jameson 
Exhibit Committee—Chairman, C. E. Marker, 5015 Dailey 


Secretary, Geo. Kuten; Wylie Berger, O. Gollnick, E. 


F.C. Eichstaedt. 
Ladies’ Committee—Mrs. E. V. Allen, Mrs. C. M. Phillips, 
H. J. Cherry, Mrs. Geo. Kutzen, Mrs. A. T. Wagner, 


Lewis, Mrs. C. E. Marker, Mrs. F. C 
Barrows, Mrs. A. E. Shepherd. 


Eichstaedt, Mrs. 


their time and attention by becoming 
members. 

There will be a meeting of the* Institute on February 18 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Mining and \ 
lurgical Engineers, at New York 

W. M. Corse, Secretar 
PAPERS ON PLATING 

Phe Pape rs Committee, headed by Mr. Jameson, has 1s 
sued the following letter to all members of the society 

“We are hoping to enlist your aid in making this conven 
tion more than ordinarily helpful in providing up-to-date it 
formation on electroplating problems. We believe that at 
interchange of technical information between brother plater 
is one of the important features of any A. E. S. conventio1 
herefore we are requesting that you prepare a paper on the 
particular branch of electroplating in Which you are specia 


iZing, Or on 


a subject which you believe your experiences 


you to write about. This is your opportunity to be of servi 


to your society, and we trust that you will make a real effort 
to submit a paper for the Detroit convention. 

“Please note that the final date for submitting paper 
May 15, 1929.” C. M. PuItuips, Secretar 

Baltimore-Washington Branch 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF G. F. P. TURNER, 5324 MAPLE AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET 

The Baltimore-Washington Branch, American FElectroplater 
Society, will hold its annual meeting and banquet on Saturda 
January 26, 1929. There will be a good program of paper 
various phases of electrodeposition. A unique feature will be the 
issuance of a souvenir program with a history of the organizatin 
and an article by Dr. William Blum, well known in platers’ circl 
on the value of co-operation between the American Electroplater 
Society and the Bureau of Standards, with which Dr. Blum 
connected. Those who plan to attend are urged to get in toucl 
with the secretary, Mr. Turner, at the address given above. ot 
with F. F. Pierdon, president, 925 E. Street, Northwest, Washi 
ton, D. C. 

Chicago Branch 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF S. J. C. TRAPP, 1127 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 
ANNUAL MEETING JANUARY 
The annual meeting and banquet of the Chicago Branch. Am« 


Electroplaters’ Society, will take 
1929, the 


ican place 


and evening, January 26, in Louis 


Sherman, Chicago 


The educational session, which is expected to 


1 
} 
| 


re one of the 


finest 
ever held, will begin promptly at 2.00 p. m. and last until about 
six, when those attending will enjoy a short period of rest previous 
to the banquet. The session is open to all who are interested in 


the electroplating and kindred arts 


Saturday atternoo 
XVI. Room, Hote 








+4 THE 


Newark Branch 
HEADQI ARTERS, CARE OF R t 


Meetings of Newark 
ciety, were held November 16, December 7 and December 


CLARK, BOX 201, NEWARK, N. J. 


the Branch, American Electroplaters’ So- 


21, 1928, 


at Franklin Hall, 41 Franklin Street, Newark, the regular meet- 
ing place At the first mentioned meeting (Nov. 16) 51 mem- 
bers and visitors were present to hear Guerin Todd, of the Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Company deliver a highly instructive 


paper on Generators, and to join in a lively discussion of chromium 
problems after the lecture The December 7 meeting was featured 
by discussion of pickling problems, gold and silver plating solu- 
tions and other topics of imterest 

On December 21, Floyd F. Taylor, of the Hanson-VanWinkle- 


Munning Company, delivered a paper on Rheostats, a subject in 


METAL 
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New York Branch 
ARE OF R. J LIQULORI 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


HEADQUARTERS, ¢ HUBBARD 


2429 


STREET, 


The New York Branch of the American Electroplaters’ Society 
will hold its nineteenth banquet and educational session on Satur 


day, February 16, 1929, at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The educational session will begin at 3.30 P. M. There will 
be a number of interesting and informative technical papers on 


various phases of the art and all members and 
guests of the Branch are cordially invited to attend and partake 
in the which will follow the 


At 7.30 the banquet will begin, and the 


electroplater’s 

discussions papers. 
arrangement c 
promises a most unusual and entertaining event. 


minitte¢ 
After the banquet 


the floor will be cleared for dancing. There will be prize awards 
for ladies and gentlemen 

It is requested that reservations be made at least one week it 
advance, by communication with the secretary, R. J. Liquori, at 


the address given above 


American Electrochemical Society 


which Mr. Taylor is an expert 
There have been a number of additions to the Branch’s mem- 
bership in the past few months, which has brought the total to 
more than 100 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF COLIN G. 
rHE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 
e Society has passed through one of the most important 
yeal its history [he spring meeting was held in Bridgeport, 
the noted brass and plating center of New England. The main 
session was devoted to a discussion ot “¢ hemical Production of 
Electricity’ in which some of the foremost authorities of the 
world participated. George W. Vinal of the Bureau of Standards 


presided. The Burgess Laboratories of Madison rep rted on 
“Graphitic Oxide as a Depolarizer for the Dry Cell.” Dr. Marion 


Eppley outlined his process for making reliable standard cells of 


the Weston type, and M. L. Martus, president of the Waterbury 
Battery Company, described the construction of the new caustic 
soda primary battery. There were papers from Japan, Switzerland, 
and England \ very animated discussion followed and many 
disputed points were cleared up Among other papers presented 
at this meeting mention should be made of the paper by Robert 
H. Leach on “The Melting of Sterling Silver in High Frequency 
Induction Furnaces ;” “The Electroplating on Aluminum and its 
Alloys,” by Harold K. Work of the Mellon Institute; “Electrode- 
position of Thallium,” by O. W. Brown and Sister Amata Mc- 
Glynn: and a series of papers on chromium plating. The Round 
Table Discussion at this meeting concerned the selection of the 
best refractories for electric brass melting. Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla, 


vice-president of the Vanadium Corporation of America, presided. 

The fall meeting was held in the new chemical center, Charles- 
ton-Huntington, W. Va. Among the papers that attracted par- 
ticular attention was one on “Production and Use of Beryllium,” 
by Dr. Kurt Illig, of the Siemens and Halske Company. Among 


other important papers were “The Nature of Gas-Metal Elec- 
trodes” by Profs. Sidney J. French and Louis Kahlenberg, of the 
University of Wisconsin; “Corrosion in the Tin Can,” by Messrs. 


Roger H. Lueck and Harold T. Blair, of the American Can Com- 


pany, San Francisco; “The Electrodeposition of Tellurium,” by 
Prof. F. C. Mathers and H. L. Turner of the University of In- 
diana; “The Co-deposition of Copper and Graphite,” by Colin 
G. Fink and James _D. Prince of Columbia University; “The 
Electrometric Determination of Peroxide of Hydrogen and the 


by Prof. A. Rius of the Industrial School 
[The Round Table fall 


Associated 


of Zaragossa, Spain. 


Pe racids,”’ 


Discussion at the 


meeting was concerned with the electrometallurgy of nickel alloys. 
Charles A. Styer of Pittsburgh presided, and, Dr. William A. 
Mudge, metallurgist of the International Nickel Company, pre- 
sented an outline of the various steps followed by his Company 
in producing pure nickel and monel. 

At the fall meeting the Society formally accepted a generous 
gift of Dr. E. G. Acheson, of graphite and carborundum fame 
The interest of the Acheson Fund is to be used in promoting 
electrochemistry. There will be an award of a gold medal and 


a cash prize of $1000.00 every two years for the most distinguished 
contribution to the advancement of electrochemistry. The awards 
will be made without distinction as to citizenship, race or residence. 


Shortly after the meeting, the board of the Society announced 


the acceptance of the Weston Fund, founded by Edward Wes- 
ton, an electrochemist of world-wide repute, whose standard cell 
is the very foundation of our electrotechnical art. The interest 


FINK, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


of the Weston Fund will be awarded as a fellowship to candidates 


who have shown outstanding ability and aptitude for research it 


electrochemistry. 

The coming spring meeting of the Society will be held 
loronto, Canada, May 27, 28 and 29, and one of the main sessions 
will be devoted to the discussion of the Electro-Magnetic Chat 


acteristics of Electro-Chemical Processes 
Matawan, N. J., will preside at this meeting 


is chairman of the 


Floyd T. 
Prof. \ 


Taylor, of 
] ish Miller 


local committee 


International Fellowship Club 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF FRANK J. CLARK, 43 FORT PLEASANT 
AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

The year 1928 was marked by a number of pleasant event 


beginning with the January meeting at Chicago, where increas 
membership was shown. This was followed by a meeting at New 
York in February, which was addressed by Frederick Space, wh 


spoke on sales ethics from the point of view of the purchasin; 


agent. His message was opportune. It lent inspiration to out 
members, who were assured that our organization is highly re 
garded by the National Purchasing Agents’ Association as wel 
as similar State organizations. 

Our members are coming more and more to understand tl 
need of engineering methods in the plating and finishing fiel 


I:specially with the advent of chromium plating has a high stand 
ard of sales engineering, equipment and technical control beet 
made necessary. 

The July convention at Toronto was well attended, a number 
Canadian salesmen members. One of these, Willia: 
Wells, became vice-president of the Club, so that it has becon 
truly international in scope. We look forward to a good Canadia 
delegation at the Detroit meeting, to be held together with tl 
annual convention of the American Fiectroplaters’ Society, whic 
will take place there July 8 to 11, 1929 

For the coming year we look to increased membership. 
tically all representative firms in the platers’ and finishers’ supp 
held are now represented in our membership, and we shall wel 
come to 


becoming 


our ranks all those who have not yet joined. 
lo the electroplating and finishing industry as a whole t 
International Fellowship Club wishes a happy and prosperous Né 
Year 


FRANK J. CLarK, President 


Advancement of Science Association 
Section M (Engineering) 
HEADQUARTERS, 29 WEST 39h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
The eighty-fifth meeting of the American Association { 
the Advancement of Science was held in New York City D 
cember 27, 1928, to January 2, 1929. 
Friday afternoon, December 28th, there was a joint sessi 


1929 THE 


January, 


Section C (Chemistry). In addition to the technical 
sessions, there was a luncheon on Saturday with Dr. Michael 
[. Pupin as the principal speaker, and a reception at the 
Museums of Peaceful Arts after the afternoon session. The 

etals papers on the program are given below. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 
loint Session with Section C. 

Metals 

The Microscopic Structure of Metallic Alloys, by F. F. 


with 


28th 


Symposium: The Chemistry 


METAL 
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wn 


Lucas, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City. 
Fatigue Strength and Elastic Strength of Metals, by H. F. 
Moore, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Chemical Specifications in the Metal Industry, by 
Johnston, U. S. Steel Corporation, New York City 
Corrosion of Metals as Influenced by Surface Films, by I 
N. Speller, National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Light Alloys in Aircraft Construction, by FE. H. Dix, Jr., 
Aluminum Company of America, New Kensington, Pa 


John 


Materials Testing Society 
HEADQUARTERS, 1315 SPRUCE STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEE WORK 
lhe formation of three new standing committees in the 
Id of non-ferrous metals and alloys and the organization ot 
joint committee to coordinate the activities of the seven 
wnittees of the Society that will soon be functioning in 
it field, is one of the outstanding developments of the past 
onths 
COMMITTEE ON COPPER AND COPPER ALLOYS 
new standing committee has been formed from the mem- 
Sub-Committees II and III of Committee B-2, 
ling respectively with wrought metals and alloys and sand 
ist metals and alloys. Dr. C. H. Mathewson, 
Yale University, been 
Committee to 


hin yt 


Professor of 
Metallurgy, has designated by the 
temporary chairman, and 
L. Mochel, Metallurgical Engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
1d Manufacturing Company, is serving as temporary sec 
tary. It is tentatively planned that the committee will tak« 
ver bodily the work of the two above-mentioned sub-com- 
ittees of Committee B-2, and their chairmen, W. R. Webster, 
Bridgeport Brass Company, and N. K. B. Patch, Lumen 
aring Company, have consented to continue their chairman 
ips pending formal organization. 


utive 


serve as 


e provisional classification into producers, consumers and 
as follows: 


eneral interests, 1s 


wers 


jf Meter Cero Cerae 


5] 


3 
reneral Interests ... ‘ 5 


s planned to hold the formal organization meeting of the 
ymmittee in February during the meeting of the Amer 
nstitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
TIN, LEAD AND ZINC-BASE ALLOYS 
new Committee B-6 will take over the work of Sub- 
ittee IV, of Committee B-2, on White Metals, including 
sarticularly specifications for babbitt and solder metals. The 
leration of specifications for type 


I 


metal will be within 
ype of the new committee and there is evidence of some 
on the part of producers and users of type metal for 
ciety to consider the development of specifications. The 


1 of Sub-Committee IV of Committee B-2 will be the 
I 1 the membership of the new standing committee. 
eliminary steps for the organization of this committee 


ing taken. 


COMMITTEE ON LIGHT METALS AND ALLOYS 

new Committee B-7 takes over the activities of Sub- 

ttee VIII, of Committee B-2, on Light Metals and 
Each member of that sub-committee was invited to 


rve on the new standing committee and J. B. Johnson, Chiet, 
terial Section, Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, was 


nted by the Executive Committee to the temporary chair 


The provisional classification of the committee is 

Ws 
« ee Q 
r g 
literests. : _ . ot 5 1 
19 
call of the temporary chairman, Committee B-7 met 


al organization on December 14 in the offices of the 
nghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, at East 
rgh, and elected the following permanent officers: J. B. 
chairman; E. H. Dix, Jr., vice-chairman; and J. A. 
ecretary. 


was a general discussion of the work of the committee 


which led to the formation of the tollowing sub-commuttees: 


| \luminum and Aluminum Alloy Ingot and Rich Alloys. 
IK. HH. Dix, Jr., chairman. 

If. Aluminum and Aluminum Alloy Sheets. R. J. Ande 
son, chairman. 

[1] \luminum and Aluminum Alloy Structural Shapes. 
\. R. MacGregor, chairman 

IV. Aluminum and Aluminum Alloy Castings. V. Skill 
man, chairman. 

\ Magnesium Alloys. J}. A. Gann, chairman 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON METALS AND ALLOYS 


lhe most important feature of this new set up in committee 
organization in the field, from the 
istrative formation ot a 
Metals and 


made up of two 


non-ferrous 
point of view, is the 
Non 


will be 


metals admin 
Coordinating 
Committee on Ferrous \lloys which in the 


beginning representatives to be 
designated by each of the seven committees having to do with 
non-ferrous metals While this committee is to derive its 
powers from the standing committees represented upon it, it 
is planned that one of its most important functions shall be 
to coordinate the activities of the non-ferrous metals 
niittees, adjusting questions of scope and jurisdiction, taking 
care of possible overlaps in committee activities and providing 
for joint activities where necessary. The studies of the Ex 
ecutive Committee have pointed to several important admin 
istrative matters that this. coordinating committee should 
handle, and it is believed that this committee can be developed 
into an important administrative committee, guiding and direct 
ing the activities of the 
metals field. 


com 


Society in the whole non-ferrous 


Electroplaters and Depositors 


HEADQUARTERS, NORTHAMPTON 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, ST. JOHN 

STREET, LONDON, E. C. 1, ENGLAND 

SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
\t the annual general meeting of the Electroplaters’ and 
Depositors’ Technical Society, of Great Britain, held on 


November 21, 1928, at Northampton Polytechnic Institute 


London, Secretary S. Wernick presented the following report 
4 the society's activities during the past session: 


( 


With the new session—the fourth in the existence of the 
society—well established, it once again falls to my pleasant 
duty to review in brief the activities of our organization for th 


session which ended last June. 
satisfied with the progress made. 
now established 


We have 

We consolidated our 
position as the society devoted 
to the many phases of electro-deposition by the number ot 
meetings held, the numbers attending those meetings. the chat 
acter of the papers presented, and the animated discussions 
which have always followed these papers The past session 
has seen marked progress in the newer developments outlined 
in the last secretarial report. 

Membership—The increase in membership during the 
sion 1s satistactory 


reason to be fully 


have 


exclusively 


t 
as compared with last session, the 
of new members elected being 48. 


a tew 


number 
During the session, ther 
resignations, two died 


while members have 
Latterly, as the 


result of the circulation of a letter among 
those likely to be interested, explaining the aims and objects 
of the society, our numbers have been increasing-at a very 
satisfactory rate. ; 

Meetings—Ten meetings were 
ing which nine papers 
policy of the committee 
general discussion in 


held during the session. dur 
presented for The 
been to number of 
favor of an 


were discussion 


has reduce the 
increase in the 
these 


number of 


papers followed by discussions, papers generally con 
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table and rtant facts and theories upon which of the meeting his is a Conversazione and Exhibition to be 
€ Of and experiences of the meeting could be expressed held in the Science Museum, South Kensington, on March 14 
| ns were thus of a more concentrated and valuable Objects of special interest in relation to the work of the Institute 
har One “tull-dress” discussion was, however, held on will be displayed; offers of such objects are invited and should 
tion and Control of Nickel Plating Solutions.” be made to the secretary, G. Shaw Scott, 36-38 Victoria Street, 
etings with kindred societies were held on three Westminster, London, S. W. 1 
Membrs of the Institute of Metals and the Faraday [The Annual May Lecture of the Institute is to be given on 
t nvited on the occasion of Mr. Ollard’s paper on May 7, 1929, by Sir Oliver Lodg« 
ry of Chr iu lating,” and the Institute of The Annual Autumn Meeting will be held in Dusseldorf, 
tl f Mr. Macnaughton’s paper on Germany, next September. Offers of papers for that meeting 
Y t el Deposits.’ ire invited by the council which, it is understood, will particularly 
| é f hich has now become a regular welcome papers dealing with matters of practical interest It 
t ciet | prograi e was held this year is proposed also to hold at Dusseldorf a general discussion on 
( the mnfere t} time bein labor t methods of metallurgical research, in which speakers 
ip tel the lectt de position ot Silver ror which Irom many countries are expe cted te participate 
Sy ; )' to the most important centre in this Applications for membership are now being submitted so freely, 
t is stated, that it is expected that the Institute’s membership 
Journal—The Jour the impending publication of whicl total will reach the 2,000 mark before long 
ced in the last report, is now a reality, the third 
ving just appeared. There has been a progressive 
re n the quantity f matter published with each suc | = F | . P N E iF | 
me Breeds og Bag tecced cry apie Pe cule sab grass Founders of New Englane 


ti 


with 


through: 


ceeding 


Repor the Standards Committee which is presently to be party and farewell to Leroy P. Robinson. who had been secre 
ibn ” + tary of the Brass Founders since its organization in 1926, wh 
>. WERNICK, Secretar) has left the New England territory, where he represented during 
the past 12 years the Werner G. Smith Company and the Ster]l 
a ° . ing Wheelbarrow Company. He now goes to the Cleveland 
British Institute of Metals headquarters of the Smith company, where he will be = sales 
HEADQUARTERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S. W., 1., ENGLAND manager. Mr. Robinson was presented with a fine traveling bag 
ANNUAL MEETING DATE CHANGED by his friends in the association. Among the evening’s speakers 
Phe cil of the Institute of Metals has found it necessary were A. B. Root at president of the American Foundrymen’s 
alt the date of the twenty-first Annual General Meeting and \ssociatt n, and lenry Blumenauer, president ~ the Arcade 
Com f-Age” Celebrations of the Institute, from that orig- Malleable Iron ¢ ys Worcester, M we Mr Robinson pre 
inall unced (March 6 and 7) to March 13 and 14, 1929. sented Ray Hunter, who will succeed him in covering N¢ 
In lition to a dinner and dance at the Trocadero on March England for the Smith company 
13, a eresting function is being arranged for the second day H. FE *RYANT, Acting Secret 
. . . leVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. Spray guns 
Metals in the Automobile Show vine Phsit ge iced eat ta gy, yg RE 
9 Automobile She eld at the Grand Centr Palace UC 
\ January 5-12, 1929 llowed the same t 1 as th 
8 \utomobiles are better built than ever, prices ar Chemical Industries Exposition 
ippeara ind ore ittractive Vhe J : 
tit in ittomobile builders is resulting in The Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries will be hel 
every 1 ible directiot it the Grand Central Palace, New York City, the week of Ma 
nied metal trim wherever it will take hold 6 to 11, 1929. The Exposition draws together chemists, enginee: 
ed electroplated irts are the fashion with chromi manutacturers and others interested from forty industries whi 
n increasing niieaiee are dependent in their operations upon a chemical change in the 
ry , eld ndergoing a radical chang The ind nature of the material or are under chemical ‘control. 
’ ma icturer is having a harder struggle as the 
es are ready to supply all of these parts whicl Brooklyn Polytechnic Exhibition 
‘ " T he t rnated is xtras but they ire ¢ ¢ 
} | m the maker he car. ( equent! the market The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., held it 
t ired and one odds and ends, useful or ornamental ‘Open House” on January 11, when visitors were permitted 
dc small independent concerns, seems to be disap to see its chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical engineer 
ing laboratories in full operation. Demonstrations include: 
ry ; let accessory manufacturer seems t 7 hemical manufacture, radio communication, high voltage dis 
i 4 ’ bile makers play, x-rays, various kinds of power machinery, gas equ 
\ cer J dustries. exhibited \mort ment, hydraulics and other experiments 
, tates ' desanietiandeaie _ Copper in Human Diet Harmless 
| rods 
\] [Indust nnati, Ohio. Aluminum alloy The results of three vears of research by Drs. Frederick 
1 \ is type Flynt and William P von Glahn, of the ( ollege of Phvsici 
Spray Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill. Spray guns ind Surgeons, Columbia University, New York City, have show 
Dec] Manufacturing Company, Towson, Md that copper, in the ordinary quantities contained in food at 
( water used by humans, is not harmful or injurious to the systen 
\ um and Brass Corporation, Detroit, Mich. Bohna and in some cases may even prove beneficial, it was announce 
ds, et hearings and miscellaneous parts last month 


Work on Standardization—This work which has been pro- pet 


Abstracts—In the m 


I y OT t 


ele ctro de position, 


nut the session 


during the session, is dealt with fu 


ers presented HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF H. E. BRYANT, 24 CHARLES STREET, 


atter of abstracts of literature dealing WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS 
these have been regularly circulated \ joint dinner of the Associated Brass Founders of N« 


Eneland and the New England Foundrymen’s Association was 
December 19, 1928, at the rooms of the former association 


ee ae ue agp : : mig 
Hy in the first in the Engineers’ Club, Boston. This dinner was a Christmas 
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Personals 


Dr. Merica Awarded Douglas Medal 


’r. Paul D. Merica, director of research of the International 
kel Company, has been awarded the James Douglas medal for 
8. This medal is given each year by the Institute of Mining 
Metallurgical Engineers for meritorious services 
rous metallurgy 
’, Merica was born in Indiana, and recei is early educa 
that state. He graduated from t University of Wiscon 


taking his degree in 





try. He spent a 

teaching in that. un- 
ity, and then spent tw: 
rs at the Provincial 
lege in Province of 

jang, China. 

1911 Dr. Merica went 
Berlin where he. studied 
der Professor Emil 
her and then to the 
hnische Hochschule of 
irlottenburg, Germany, 
here he worked under 
fessor H. Hanemann. 
vas there that he took 
doctor’s degree in chem- 
ry and metallurgy. Dr. 
{erica returned to this 

try after five years’ 
sence and did research 
rk at the University of 














is, later joining the DR. PAUL D. MERICA 
tallurgical staff of the 
nited States Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C. He 


ecame assistant chief of the metallurgical division of the Bureau 

d remained there until 1919, when he left to become superin 

ndent of research for the International Nickel Company. 

In 1922 a new department of this company was formed, the 
elopment and Research Department. Dr. Merica is now Di 
r of Research for the International Nickel Company, New 

ork City, and assistant manager of its Development and Research 


partment 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, assistant director of the research 
ratory of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
who was metallurgical editor of THe Metat INpustry about 
vears ago, has been elected president of the American 

ical Society for the 1929 year The choice of th 
ety’s 17,000 members was made by the annual mail ballot 
Langmuir, who succeeds Professor Samuel W. Parr of 
University of Illinois as head of the Chemical Society 
ined wide recognition as the inventor of the high 

im radio tube and as a student of involved scientific sub- 


E. G. Weed, for the past six years president and general 
er of the Pyrene Manufacturing Compan Canada, Lim 
‘ined the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J 


iry 1, 1929, in the capacity of vice-president in charg 


1 
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sales and advertising. 
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al 


[To many, Mr. Weed will be remembet 


through his more than twenty years’ connection with the Ameri 


Ever Ready Works and the National Carbon Company In t 
years immediately prior to joining Pyrene of Canada, he served 
as western manager in charge of The National Carbon Compan 

] icago omeces 

August G. Hoffmann has opened offices as a consultant 
electropalter and industrial engineer, at 920 Summit Avenue, 


Jersey, City, N. J. Mr. Hoffmann has had thirty vears ex 


{ 


perience in electroplating and some training in industria 
engineering. He is offering a service well adapted to the 
needs of the small manufacturer who has a plating depart 


ind needs help to prevent and overcome difficulti: 

Dr. Wheeler P. Davey, professor of physical chemistry 
Pennsylvania State College, delivered the 
lhurston lecture before the American Society of Mechani 
l:ngineers on December 6, 1928, at the Engineering Auditor 
um, New York City. His subject was “The Elastic Proper 
ties of Materials as Shown by Crystal Structure Investiga 


Kobert Henry 


tions. 


H. Abramson, for many years connected with the New 
York office of the Paasche Airbrush Company as sales and 
service engineer, has taken charge of the airfinishing division 
of the American Industrial Supply Company, 264 East 98tl 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This company is an authorized dis 
tributor of Paasche airfinishing apparatus. 

W. J. Holtmeier has been appointed to take charge of 
sales of the grinding division of the Hill-Curtis Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich., grinding and polishing machinery manu 
facturers. For the previous twelve years Mr. Holtmeier was 
connected with the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, serving in various capacities He spent the last 
three years as general sales representative and advertising 
Inanager 

C. A. Dutton, formerly with The Carborundum Compan 
has become associated with The Ferro Enamel Supply Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, as a member of its furnace department 
Raymond Harner and Curtis Watters, both ceramic graduat 
of Ohio State University, have been added to the Engineering 
staff 

F. S. Markert, chief engineer for the Ferro Enamel Supply 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the “History and Ds 
velopment of Continuous furnaces for Porcelain Enameling,” 
at the November meeting of the St. Louis District Fnameler 
Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur F. Moul has been elected a director and secretary 
of Samuel C P 
machine knife and saw grinders. Mr. Moul joined the Rogers 
organization in June, 1924, and has been manager for thi 


Rogers and Company, Buffaio, N. Y., makers o 


past three years. 

W. T. Griffiths, manager of the research and devel pment 
department of the Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., recently came 
to this country to visit industrial centers and research ot 

itions. He is still in the United States 


Dr. H. Ries, head of the Department of Geologw) Cornel] 
University, will act as technical director of the Committe: 
Molding Sand Research of the American Foundrviy 
sociation 





American Industrial Art Exhibit 


tal workers, finishers and manufacturers will be attracted 
e forthcoming Exhibition of American Industrial Art, open- 
it the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82 
New York City, February 11, 1929. The bulletin of the 

im says of the exhibition: 
will demonstrate, first, the close coOperation between th 
ner and the producer, particularly important in this instance 
e the designer will be, in each case, an expert functioning 
apart from the manufacturing establishment. Secondly, it 
emphasize the importance of the architect as a source of 
gn in many fields other than the design of buildings. The 


title “architect” will be interpreted in its true sense as a 
lusive one, covering the entire conception of the building and 
its contents and, further, as described, a type of generalship 
design by virtue of which many talents are marshaled under 
banner of a leader, who is not master but guide and counselor 
shaping many capacities to one end All objects shown in tl 


exhibition, the eleventh in the Museum series, will be 


temporary \merican design, and of American manutactur t 
out. The groups shown will range from a backvard garden te 
business office and from a man’s den to a nurset reat d 


1f metal will be shown in the exhibit. 
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Obituaries 


Van Loan Whitehead 


Whitehead, chairman of the board of directors of 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died result of 
| an automobile He and h 
company since 1877, sociated 
VW LOT ince He 
ive 
late and to 
1884. At 

latter city he 
which 


Van Loan 
\\ hitehead 


distributors, 


Brothers foundry 
struck 
ad been with the 


with the firm’s 


upply recently as the being 


was /1 years OI! age 


when he 


tain ed 
time 
a still 

being 


, Whitehead 


\t that 


f Samuel 
hea d, 
» founded the firm 
ie. present 
mpat was incor- 


porater n 1892 to take 


\merican Facing 
Loan 


active 





1 the work of 


il d 


con 


VAN 


became LOAN WHITEHEAD 


inal di 


t le was in turn secretary, treasurer, president and chair- 
in of the board. As a representative of his firm he attended 
the fi nvention of the American Foundrymen’s <Associatio1 
it Philadelphia in 1896 rm ts a charter member of that 
il if 
P. Samuel Rigney 
. —J7Cc = i 
P. Samuel Rigney, secretary and a director of the Roessler and 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, New York, died recently as the 
result of a stroke sustained while attending a directors’ meeting 
his mpany He was 56 vears old, a native of Orang 
( N. } und had received a legal education as a young mal 
Howeve lid not remau the law, having become interested 
‘ € cal industt 1918 he ecamn issociated wit! 
( and Hassla cre Succes Wa ra d He ils 
’ é ! the pare ind was an execut t tl 
i tro \ en i \ 1 il t ( pres (aa Mar 
ict M \ ciatl ind ther rgal it 
David Kaufman 
yay Kaufman, preside David Kaufmat d Sons, Inc 
Bavw N ] metal reclaime: died at the ag f 78 on Decen 
ber ) 1928 follow { i sure il operatiolr pertor ned three 
wee re ! Mr. Kaufman was widely known both as a 
netal ma ind as a wctive fraternal and civic worker He came 
to this country from Russia as a youth, and after a short while 
here he went into the metal reclaiming. lin In 1876 he founded 
the firm of Isaacs and Kaufman, as a partner of the late Hyma 
Isaacs Elizabeth, N. J] This firm was amicably dissolved i 
1891 and Mr. Kaufman formed the present business which his 
seven sons are now active This company has carried on very 


extensive metal reclaiming operations 


A. Vinton Cobb 


A. Vinton Cobb, jewelry Attleboro and Provi 
dence, R. L., died on November 19, 1928, after a surgical operation 
He was. born 79 years ago at Attleboro, where he spent his entire 


life There he 


manufacturer, of 


entered the jewelry industry, working his way 


w from the bench to a very successful place as one of the heads 
of the W. R. Cobb Company, in which he was a partner with his 
brother. In 1922 he retired, his brother’s death. H: 


following 
} 


had an enviable reputation for sound business principles and the 


highest integrity 


Theodore F. Baker 


Theodore F. Baker, sales representative of the American Brass 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., died on December 9, 1928, at Phila 
delphia, Pa., where he resided 

Mr. time of his death, becam« 
associated in a sales capacity with the Waterbury Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., 


3aker, who was about 67 at the 


more than 30 years ago. When this company 


was made a part of the American Brass Company, he continued 
as sales representative at Stamford, Conn. Later, he was made 
sales representative at Philadelphia, where he remained until the 


time of his death. He was a native 
Mr. Baker acted as foreign representative of his com 
pany, traveling to South America. He had healt! 


for recently was compelled to undergo a surgical 


On several 


vf the latter city. 
occasions 
been in poor 
some time and 


operation 


Archer J. Smith 
Archer Jerome Smith, 72, president of the American Mills Com 
and president-treasurer of the Waterbury Buckle Company, 
at his home on Prospect street, Waterbury, 


pany, 


died 


Conn., on De 


cember 11, 1928. He was born in that city, the son of Earl and 
Ellen (Scott) Smith, educated there and at the Williston Semi 
nary. The American Mills Company was organized in 1881 by 
his father, who had also acquired a considerable interest in the 


Waterbury 
and treasurer of 


Buckle Company 
the 


Archer Smith made secretary) 
American Mills Company and on his father’ 
death succeeded him as president and also as president and trea 

urer of the Waterbury Bucklk He is survived by his 
two sons, Maltby Smith of California and Julius B. Smit! 


of Waterbury, and two daughters, Mrs Wilcox of Meride: 
and Alice L. Smith of Waterbury. 


W.R.B 
H. Blanchard Dominick 


H. Blanchard Dominick, for 58 years the senior member of 
Dominick and Haff, New York City, silversmiths, died last 
month in his eighty-first year. Mr. Dominick, one of the oldest 
and most prominent men in the silversmith industry, had beer 
ill for some time. Last February he retired from active busines 
because of his failing health. 


was 


Company 
wife, 


Roy 


\Ir. Dominick, a Hugenot by descent, entered the silversmit 
usiness at 15, with Gale and Company, New York City. Sever 
vears later the firm became Dominick and Haff, which it ha 


remained ever since 


William Wasweyler 


William Wasweyler, Milwaukee, Wis., president of the Mil 
waukee Brass Company, died at the Stratford Arms Hotel 
that city on December 1, 1928, from heart disease. Mr. Wa 


veyer was 64 years of age. 


James Harvey 


James Harvey, president of A. Harvey’s Sons Manufacturir 
Company, Detroit, Mich., one of the city’s oldest companies, di 
December 9, 1928, after several years of poor health. He wa 
78 years old and had lived practically all of his life in Detroit 
The with which Mr. Harvey 
vears founded in 1833 by Solomon 
In 1855 it was purchased by Andrew 
n, Andrew, Jr., a partner in 1860 


company associated for 
brass founde: 
Harvey, Sr., who made | 


In 1870 James, second sot 


was 


was Davis, 


vas also made a partner 


Thomas A. DeVilbiss 


Thomas A. DeVilbiss, president of the DeVilbiss Compa 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of spraying equipment, died recent 
at that city. He was 50 years of age and had been in poor healt 
for some time 
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News of the Industry 


Industrial and Financial Events 





\brasive Company’s Sales Conference 


rasive Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of grind 
vheels, polishing materials, etc., held a highly successful sales 
rence at Philadelphia, December 3-5, 1928. The conference, 


the direction of S. M. Hershey, sales manager, took place 
Penn Athletic Club, with meetings also at the company’s 
plant at Bridesburg, Pa., which was inspected. The sales 





ABRASIVE COMPANY’S SALES FORC! 


entatives then were shown a grinding demonstration at 
brasive Mechanical Laboratory, with actual production work 
There were a number of sessions for discussion of 
abrasive problems as related to sales. These sessions 
highly instructive, men from various parts of the coun- 
ving their experiences and many ideas being laid before 
llected group. Policies for 1929 activity were decided upon 
lhe conference ended with a dinner dance at the Club, 
was attended by the salesmen, the entire ofhce force and 
ladies, as well as a number of visitors. 


Brass Merger Approved 

lirectors of the Rome Brass and Copper Company, Rome, 
have approved the merger of the company with Taunton- 
iford Copper Company, of Taunton and New Bedford, 
he Baltimore Sheet Mill, of the General Cable Com- 
e Rome Manufacturing Company; the Michigan Brass 
Copper Company, Detroit; the Dallas Brass and Copper 
\ Chicago, and the Higgins Brass and Manufacturing 
f Detroit. As reported in our previous issue, the 
mpany to be formed is to be known as the General Brass 
n, which, it is expected, will control about 20 per cent 

ntry’s fabricated copper and brass business. 


Nickel Companies Plan Merger 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., which 
juired the physical assets of the International Nickel 
' New Jersey, has made an offer for the purchase 
Mond Nickel Company, Ltd., of England, it was announced 
ember 20, 1928. 

quisition of the New Jersey company by the Canadian 
tional company was stated to have been in preparation 

resent merger proposal-with the Mond company. Accord- 
reports in financial circles, the merger would give the 
itional Nickel Company virtual contro! of the world’s nickel 

liminate duplications of operations and make for more 
production of the metal. 


Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Company 
ual dinner and entertainment of the employees of the 
Martin-Wilckes Company, Camden, N. J., phosphate 
turers, was held December 11, 1928. . It took the form 
hristmas party, as well as a testimonial to John J. Heck, 
ippointed general superintendent of the firm’s Camden 
Music was furnished by employees at the New York 
1 at Camden, with Edward Van Berlo in charge of the 
The speakers were President Ferdinand Wilckes, Luther 
John J. Heck and George T. Short 


American Brass Company 

The Hastings-on-Hudson plant of the American Brass Com 
pany, used for the manufacture of copper wire and cable, is 
being rebuilt in order to bring it up to the most modern standards 
for such plants. New insulating, drying, impregnating and other 
machinery is being installed, as well as a testing laboratory cap 
able of performing all necessary research. 

Che plant, located at Hastings, N. Y., was originally operated 
as the National Conduit and Cable Company and is one of the 
oldest such plants in the country. It has been producing about 
100,000,000 pounds of products per year, including wire, cable 
and coverings. 

The American Brass Company also plans elaborate improve 
ments at its Canadian plant, formerly known as Brown's Copper 
and Brass Rolling Mills, New Toronto, Canada, where permanent 
Canadian headquarters will be. The land and buildings, as well 
as the business, are now owned by Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, of which American Brass is a_ subsidiary Over a 
million dollars will be spent there, it is stated 


Lead Companies in Merger 

The Chadwick Boston Lead Company, which has just con 
pleted its 100th anniversary as a separate corporation, has formally 
consolidated with the National Lead Company of Massachusett 
for the purpose of effecting various economies in the manufacturé 
amd sale of its products. From the merger a new corporation i 
be formed to be known as the National Boston Lead Company 
here will be no change in policy management or personnel. Thi 
Chadwick Boston Lead Company was formed in 1829 as the 
Boston Lead Company, taking its more recent name at a_ reot 
ganization in 1901. 


‘ 
to 


Inland Wire and Cable Company 

According to reports from Chicago, the Anaconda Coppet 
Mining Company, parent concern of the American Brass Com 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., is carrying on negotiations for the pur 
chase of the Inland Wire and Cable Company, Sycamore, III., 
formerly the Chicago Insulated Wire and Manufacturing Com 
pny. It is stated that details or terms have not yet been taket 
up. The Inland company is headed by A. B. Gochenour, presi 
dent; A. A. Mueller, treasurer; and L. R. Love, secretary It 
is capitalized at $2,000,000 and produces copper wire and cabk 


Process for Plating Wood, Paper, Ete. 

\ London dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune of Jat 
uary 7 stated that the Einstein Electro-Chemical Process, Ltd.. 
British concern, has issued a statement that it had perfected 
process whereby non-conductors of electricity such as wood, paper 
fabric B. threads, etc., could be electroplated and made as tron 
as iron, resistant to corrosion and other deleterious actios 
that materials formerly unusable in some lines is now made avail 
able to them 


Metals Duty-Free in Germany 
Effective February 1, the German Government will cease 
lecting duty on imports of non-ferrous scraps and semi-finis| 
material. Placing these materials on the free list is expected 
to increase that country’s imports, with resultant better export 
from the United States 


] 


er 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass Company 


The Bohn Aluminum and Brass Manufacturing Company 
the nine months ended on Sept. 30, 1928, shows a net profit of 
$2,472,087 after all charges. This compares with $897,083 in the 
same period in 1927. Net income for the September quarter wa 
¢$827,998 against $276,083 in the same quarter of 1927 


~/ 
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The Metal Exchange Opens 








International Newsreel Phot 
ON THI FLOOR OF Pitt NEW METAIT EXCHANGE IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCENE DURING THE TRADING PERIOD 
~ ‘ > tt 
Gold Leaf Production 
The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., an 


nounces that, according to data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures 1928, the 

the gold leaf, for 
reported gold leaf, valued at $2,726,396, and all other 
$844,794, total of $3,571,190. 
a decrease of 4.7 per cent as compared 


engaged 
such, 


taken in establishments 


primarily in sale as 


in 1927, 


mianutacture oft 


products, valued at making a 


Chis total represents 


with $3,745,807 reported for 1925, the last preceding census 
year Che products of this industry consist principally ot 
gold leaf, for use by sign painters, bookbinders, decorators, 
etc., but do not include dental gold, which is treated as a 


product of the “Dental goods” industry. 


Hall Millions for Oriental Schools 


Charles M. Hall, famed “Father of Aluminum,” whose will 
directed that a $10,000,000 residuum of his estate be used to: 
educational purposes in the Near East and the Orient, is to be 
the benefactor of twenty-one institutions in Japan, continental 
Asia, Turke d the Balkan states, according tc an announcement 
by the trustees on December 28, 1928. Mr. Hall died in 1914, 
it Niagara Falls, N. ¥ He was the inventor of the process b 
vii iluminum is produced, and was a major stockholder in the 
\luminum Compat f America and allied corporations Phe 
pri pal part of his estate was distributed several ears ag but 
$10,000,000 remained until the present decision was reached 

os rye > . 
British Tin Production 

\ report to the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
on the British tin trade, says 

|) the first half of 1928, of the total world supply of tu 
65.7 per cent was produced and smelted in the British Empire, 
iwainst 63.1 per cent in the first half of 1927—another interest 
ing feature of the tin industry At the same time, 24.3 per cent 
f the total world supply was produced in foreign countries but 
melted refined within the Empire, as compared with 22.7 
er cent Thus, the quantity of tin produced and smelted in 

i rit countric le ed during the eal n 14.2 per 

‘ e world’s 0 ner cet 

‘ s) ry. 
Cutlery and Edge Tools 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., announces 

t, according to data llected at the biennial census of manu 
Tactu take n 1928, the establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) 
ind edge tools 1927 eC] rted products valued at $76,688,444, a 
lecrease f 4.5 pe nt a ompared with $80,263,252 for 1925, 
the last preceding ce ul 
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Civil Service Examination 


Che United States Civil Service Commission announces t!] 
lowing open competitive examination: Senior Physic 
Metallurgist—Applications for senior physical metallurgi 
must be on file with the Civil Service Commission at Was 


gton, D. C., not later than January 23, 1929. 


he examination is to fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Stan 


is, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
vacancies occurring in positions requiring similar quali 
tions. ‘The entrance salary is $4,600 a year. Higher-salar 
positions are filled through promotion 


research 


lhe duties are to conduct or investigative work 
ysical metallurgy in connection with the control of the pri 
and their and the methods of testi 
[his investigative work will involve a stu 
the following: Metallurgy of magn 
the properties of pure iron-phosphorous alloys, liqu 
shrinkage of alloys, and X-ray crystal structure of alloys 

Competitors will not be required to report for examinati 
at any place, but will be rated on their education, training a1 
experience, writings to be filed by the applicant. Full i 
rmation may be obtained from the United States Ci 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or from the secretar 
of the United States Civil Service Board of Examiners at tl 
othee or city 


es of metals alloys 
such properties. 


ot problems such as 


S eels, 


custom house in any 


post 


Carson to Enter Machinery Field 


George Campbell Carson, well known throughout the countr 
due to his long litigation with large smelting 
his patents on smelting machinery, on which he recently wor 
claim of $20,000,000 against the Anaconda Copper Mining Cor 
will begin the organization of a manufacturing cor 
which will produce his inventions. His principal machi 
is the side-feeding reverberatory furnace, which has been wid 
adopted by smelters. 


companies ove 


pany, soon 


pany 


Clocks, Watches. and Parts Manufacture 


Che Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. announ 
that according to data collected at the biennial census of mat 
factures taken in 1928, the establishments engaged primarily 
the manufacture of clocks, watches, and parts in 1927 report 
products to the value of $85,391,842, an increase of 4.4 per cent 
as compared with $81,789,729 for 1925, the 


year 


last preceding cen 


Carboloy Gaining Wide Renown 


Carboloy, the new cutting material, which was fully deseri 
in THe Meta Inpustry for December, 1928, page 532, is be 
idely tested by machine tool manufacturers and other concer 


W I¢ . 
The wide recognition it is 


the New York Herald 


ibout it on January / 


gaining is made evident by the fact t 


lribune carried a long front-page st 


Mechanical Man Made of Aluminum 


Kric, the Robot or mechanical man, recently brought to 
country from England by Captain W. H. Richards, was on 
in New York on January 3 he man-shaped mechanism is m 


f aluminum, weighing about 140 pounds, and has the appearat 
of a knight in armor i 
o the inventor 


It has a voice and is able to walk, ac« 


mo 


Incorporations 


United Metal Manufacturing Company, Inc., Norw 


Conn., has been chartered to take over the business of t! 
name. Brass, bronze and aluminum foundry, brass mach 
shop, casting room and tool room are operated. 


Philadelphia Nonferrous Foundry Company, Philadelp! 
Pa., organized by Edward W. Taylor, Jr., 3030 Queen La: 
Philadelphia, and associates, to operate plant for product 
of aluminum, brass, bronze and other metal castings Andr 
R. McCown the 


is also interested in 


company. 
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usiness Reports of The Metal Industry Correspondents 


New England States 


Waterbury, Conn. 
January 2, 1929. 
Vaterbury brass mills are especially prosperous at the 
ent time and there is every indication of renewed pros 
the coming year, all heads of local industries declare. 
month of November, according to the manager of the 
railroad division, saw the greatest shipment of tonnage 
the local yard of any month since the war. 
Prospects were never better in New England,” says E. O. 
Grss, president of the Scovill Manufacturing Company. “The 
le country’s prosperity is excellent and the prospects for 
are excellent. This general prosperity is shared by the 
ind file for unquestionably the present state of prosperity 
re evenly spread than has been the case in the past.” 
ndications for business for the first part of 1929 are ex 
ent,” says John A. Coe, president of the American Brass 
Company. “There are various elements which may influence 
middle and later part of the year but at present it would 
reasonably safe to estimate a good prospect for the 
vear. There is no logical reason why New England 
1uld not hold her own when compared with the rest of the 
ustrial world. The result will depend a very great deal 
nm the sagacity of the industrial leaders now in the saddle 
upon their application of humanitarian impulses to the 
‘blems as they arise, as well as upon the intelligence and 
rtness of the younger men who are now being trained for 
ture leadership. If the people of New England follow the 
eral idea there is no reason why this area should not make 
n greater progress than in the past.” 
[he country is more than ordinarily prosperous and we 
no reason to anticipate a change from the present favor 
condition,” is the opinion of F. S. Chase, president of the 
Chase Companies, Inc. “New England, we believe, will hold 
own in the industrial world. This does not mean that she 
necessarily continue to retain the same proportion of 
ntry-wide business as she has in the past, but will hold her 
relative to other districts and the volume of her busi- 
s will tend to increase rather than to decline. We believe 
t the average man today is getting higher wages, is able 
get and is getting more of the luxuries than in any other 
d in history, due to the intense competition and con- 
nt small margin of profit. If people are not saving as 
as formerly it is probably due to the fact that they are 
ving Henry Ford's advice rather than Ben Franklin’s.” 
lustrial events of the past year in Waterbury included 
uncement by the Chase Companies of their intention to 
a brass mill in Cleveland; purchase by the American 
Brass Company of the land and plant of the Brown Copper 
nd Brass Company in Toronto, Can., previously occupied 
lease; adoption by the Chase Companies of a new trade 
showing a centaur drawing a bow; increase in the 
tal stock of the. Waterbury Fastener Company irom 
00 to $250,000; erection of a $75,000 addition by that com 
erection of a $45,000 addition by the French Manufac- 
ng Company and plans for another; erection of a $75,000 
in by the Seymour Smith Manufacturing Company; con- 
tion of the Robinson Tool Works of this city with the 
le Lock Nut Company of Poughkeepsie, under the name 
Robinson-Cole Grip Nut Company, a $125,000 corpora 
purchase of the Woolson Manufacturing Company, of 
town, by the Federal Manufacturing Company; pu: 
the Waterbury Steel Ball Company by the Shatz 
nufacturing Company of Poughkeepsie; purchase of the 
tbecker and Rowland Manufacturing Company by the 
rdsley and Wolcott Manufacturing Company, making the 
$1,500,000 corporation; adoption of the nine-hour day 
Chase Companies; winding up of the affairs of the 
roll Wire Company bankruptcy; purchase by the American 
tener Company of the garter trimming business of the 
rner Brothers; issuance by the Federal Trade Commission 
irder restraining the Waterbury Clock Company from 
ning the resale price on watches; sale by the Water- 
Button Company of its ivory button business. 





Chase Companies, Inc., new brass mill site in Cleveland 
will be in Euclid Village on the New York, Chicago and St 
Louis Railroad. Sixty acres were purchased, it is understood, 
at a price said to be around $150,000, from the Van Sweringen 
Company. Work has begun on the first unit. 

Directors of the Scovill Manufacturing Company have «: 
clared a quarterly dividend on the common of 75 cents 
share, payable Jan. 1 to stockholders of record December 20 
Che payments the last two quarters were each 75 cents whil 
during the two previous quarters the payments were but 5? 
cents. 

An out of town industrial concern is negotiating for th: 
purchase of the old New England Watch Company plant, now 
owned by the Waterbury Clock Company. This was originally 
the Waterbury Watch Company’s plant and was later owne¢ 
by the Ingersoll Watch Company. The Waterbury Clock 
Company transferred all operations to its main plant about a 
vear ago. The price asked for the plant is between $200,000 
and $250,000. 

Reports of the forming of the Republic Brass Corporation 
through the consolidation of the Rome Brass and Copper 
Company, and other companies has evoked the interest of 
local brass men. F. §. Chase, president of the Chase Com- 
panies, when asked for a comment, said the merger probably 
will bring into existence the second strongest copper and 
brass combine in the world, and agreed that the report that 
it would bring 20 per cent of the country’s brass and copper 
business under one organization is probably correct. E. O. 
Goss, president of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, said 
the merger will afford a strong combination, beneficial to the 
industry. About the report that the combination has 
sought to include the Scovill Company, he would not say 
except that if there had been any negotiations of that nature 
they were too long ago to be of news interest. John A. Coe, 
president of the American Brass Company, said his company 
had not considered seriously the purchase of the Michigan 
Brass and Copper Company. !t bought the Detroit Copper 
and Brass Company about a year ago. 

Reports from the Department of Commerce show that of 
the 127 clock and watch establishments in the country, 13 
are in Connecticut, which stands fourth on the list being 
exceeded only by New York, Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The French Manufacturing Company has been refused 
permit to erect its second addition during the year on the 
ground that the site proposed was in a residential zone and 
the work was consequently forbidden by the zoning ordinance 
However, this will not prevent the erection of the addition 
as the company can erect it in an adjacent spot, which is 1 
an industrial zone. 

Local manufacturers are protesting to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission against a proposed ruling that will all 
lower treight rates for shipments from Bridgeport, Norwalk 
New Haven and Stamford than will be allowed Waterbury 
Bristol, Danbury, New Britain and Hartford by drawing 
arbitrary line across the state. 

J. W. Baker, P. S. Buckley and P. J 
Cronan, representing the Chase Companies, Archer Rowbot 
tom and Edward Rahn of the Rowbottom Machine Company, 
Judson Smith and Hyman Cassell of the Patent Button Com- 
pany, Archibald Duttield of the Steele and Johnson Company, 
Henry Ackerman of the Bristol Company, A. \\ 
\ndrew Smea of the Seymour Smith Company, I/. Farrell ot 
the Oakville Company, J. Byron of the American Ring Com- 
pany, Bb. F. LaVigne of the Chromium Corporation, Georg 
Brooks and William Frink of the American Pin Company, 
Eugene Carey, Adolph Nadeau and William Nugent of 1] 
Waterbury Manufacturing Company, Joseph Coscia, Edw 
Davis, John Fletcher, F. H. Vickery, F. A. Brown and } 
Griffin of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, George Rod: 
of the Waterbury Clock Company, \V. E. Watts of the Noera 


Brown, John J. 


j 


Grele ane 


iT 


Manufacturing Company and G. A. Wildman of th: Apothe- 
caries Hall Company, were among the traffic and shipping 
representatives who took part in the tour of inspection of t] 
freight handling facilities of the New Haven road and 
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ciated shipping lines in New York City, harbor and vicinity as 
guests of the railroad last month. 
[he compensation court has ordered the American Brass 


widow of William Kindt, killed in its 
sum of $6,093.57. He was killed by an 


Company to pay the 
plant last 
verhead crane. 


John H. Goss, vice 


summer, the 


president of the Scovill Manufacturing 


one of the 


Company, was principal speakers at the annual 
dinner of the state traffic men’s association in New Britain 
last month 

The Chase Companies, Inc., have opened four extension 


isses for their employes in the rooms of the Foremen’s 
\ssociation. Lectures will be given under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. Over 100 have already enrolled. 

\ local business man, name unknown, has offered to donate 
$1,000, provide d $50,000 can be raised to advertise Waterbury 


magazines and papers throughout the country, stressing its 
mlucts and industrial advantages. 
ong local men who obtained patents last month are th 


ving Jeremiah Martone, grinding machine; Gunnard 


Peterson, assignor to the Risdon Manufacturing Company, 
1utomatic machine work transferrer; Clifford Petitjean, as 
signor to Waterbury Farrel Foundry, transfer mechanism 


machines; Forrest Purinton, ror to the 
Patent Button Company, flexible foraminous 
Paul Fenton, assignor to the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


assig 


upsetting 


cleaning sheets; 


floating trim stud; George Anderson and Henry Wild, as 
signors to the Scovill Manufacturing Company, two patents 
for lip stick containers; Morris Bennett, assignor to Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, condenser W. R. B. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
January 2, 1929. 
spite of the rather pessimistic viewpoint that prevailed 
the beginning of last year, local metal plants and other fac 
tories enjoyed practically a normal year. There was a gradual 
falling off from early spring until late summer, but since then 
there has been such a steady increase that the prospects are 
for a still greater volume this year. 


Events of last year in local industry included the erection ot 
a $500,000 plant of the United States Aluminum Company, 
not yet ready but expected to be ready for occupancy in 
erection of a $32,000 addition to the plant of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Company; merger of the Habirshaw 
Cable and Wire Company with the National Electrical Prod- 
ucts Corporation of New York; erection by the American 
Tube and Stamping Company of an addition 40 by 100 feet; 

quisition by the Bassick Company of city of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company plant at a price said to be 
$300,000 ; Wright Manufacturing Company of 
. by the American Chain Company and the building 
Baird Machine Company of a 100 by 150 foot addition 
ata $80,000. A reorganization of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company took place early in the Carl Dietz, president, 
ind R. T. Kent, general manager, resigned and Charles E. 
Beardsley of the Beardsley and Wolcott Manufacturing Com- 


quite 


February; 


this 


purchase of the 
Lisbon, O 
by the 
t of 


year; 


pany Waterbury was elected president and Ralph E. Day, 
superintendent of the -pan ena Brass plant at Hastings, N. 
\ was elected general manager. Three new directors were 
idded George * scent P. D. Hamilton and R. W. Phillips 
of Waterbury Soon after thi the directors increased the 
stock from 35,000 to 36,500 shares, the par value being $100 
The Bridgepert Brass ore is planning to erect a new 
rolling mill early this year but the size and the time when it 
will be started have not yet been decided. Increased business 
during the last part of the year and a prosperous outlook for 


next year make the addition necessary. 

The Crane Company has plans for a 
ind the foundations 
to this city the 
carried 


new 
started. 


wuilding 125 by 
have The company 
business of making radiators for 
on at plants in other cities. This 
add 25 per cent to the concern’s present work- 


S00 teet been 
is transterring 
home heating, now 


is expected to 


[he contract has been awarded for the construction of the 
$450,000 factory of the Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation in Strat- 


ford, just outside of Bridgeport. It is expected this will mean 
the employment of 1,500 mechanics and workmen and a pay- 
roll of over $1,000,000 weekly. 


The Bridgeport Hardware Company is preparing an ad- 
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dition to contain 4,500 square feet oi floor space. It will 
one story and adjoin the company’s present plant. 

The American Tube and Stamping Company has taken « 


a permit for the erection of a $45,000 addition to be put up: 
Stratford avenue. 

Disposal of some of the machinery of the Locomobile Con 
pany plant and reported dissatisfaction with the tax 
ment led to the report that the company planned to leave tl 
city. George E. Daniels, vice-president and general manag 
of the company, denies this, saying that it will add consid 
ably to its working force this year. Machinery shipped aw: 
was that used for the manufacture of standard parts now mai 
by Durant plants elsewhere, he said. 

Workers of the Crane Company plant shared in a bon 


asses 


distributed at Christmas amounting to five per cent of 
year’s salary, $135,000 being given out. 

In addition to the regular dividend of 3714 cents a shar 
Bullard Machine directors last month declared special 


dend of $1 to stockholders of record December 20. 

\mong patents granted to local men during the past mont 
ire the following: Edward Bullard, two on a turret head 
machine tools and a power chucking device, transferred 
the Bullard Machine Tool Company; Arthur Lewis, pow 
chucking device, transferred to the Baird Machine Company 
Arthur Gaynor, electric switch; Edward Conner, 
American Cable Company, stranding machine. 

Harry B. Curtis, treasurer of the Bridgeport Hardwar: 
Manufacturing Company, returned from a trip to Jap 
and China. Bridgeport products are not well represent: 
there, he reports, urging that wide field there 
business will go there in to introduce the 


assignor 


has 


there is a 


local men person 
wares, 
Payroll 


cent 


local November show a 
the month last year and a nu: 
now working 24 a day, accordi 


Commerce —W.R.B. 


figures for factories for 


increase over same 


factories are hours 
Chamber of figures. 


Connecticut Notes 


January 2, 1929 
many eXpansions and mx 
industries throughout the stat 
One of the principal was the merger of the Arrow 
Electric Company and Hart and Hegeman’s of Hartfor 
forming the Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Company, a $2,(0 


OZ, 


The just closed witnessed 


gers in a wide diversity of 


year 


ones 


000 corporation, said to be the largest manufacturer of bra 
and copper wire in the country. The Federal Trade Com 
mission has filed complaint against it on the ground tl 


its dissolution is 
other 
Billings and Spencer Company has 
new stock issued to replace not only the old but also to 
tire all and unsecured loans and all bonds. During t 
year the Pratt and Whitney Manufacturing Company of Ha 
ford perfected a new automatic machine 
Veeder Manufacturing Company of 
Company of Bristol 


and 
said, by 


it lessens competition 


followed, it is 


under way, to 
form of consolidati 
reorganized 


some 


been 


notes 


for producing gea 
Hartford and the Root 
Veeder-Root, Incorporate 


merged into 


Both produce mechanical counting and recording devices. 
In New Britain during the year, Landers, Frary and Cla: 
built a $100,000 addition. Goss and De Leeuw Machine Con 


pany of that place increased its stock from $200,000 to $25 
000 and built an addition. The stockholders of Landers, Fra: 
and Clark elected Harris Whittemore, Jr., of Naugatuck 
succeed the late Harris Whittemore, Sr., as a director. 
addition was built to the Fafnir Company plant, nearly dou! 
ing its size. 

In Bristol, the E. Ingraham Clock Company built a $2! 
000 addition to its plant and the New Departure Compa: 
built a $1,000,000 addition. Bristol Brass Company, which 
several years had passed dividends on its preferred as w 
as common stock, resumed dividends on the preferred dur 
the year. 

In Torrington, the Torrington Company increased its « 
tal from 280,000 to 560,000 shares, issuing two shares of 1 
to each share of old held by the stockholders. It later redu 
its capitalization from $11,000,000 to $7,000,000 by retit 
40,000 shares of preferred and 120,000 shares of comn 
Christian Hoerle, superintendent of the Union Hardw: 
Company, died during the year. 

In Terryville, the Eagle Lock Company for the first tim: 
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e years failed to declare the extra dividend usually given 
the middle of the year. 
four story addition to the Seth Thomas Clock Company 
tory in Thomaston was built during the year. Two air- 
ne factories located in Naugatuck, the Aeronautical Prod- 
ts Company and the Kimball Aircraft Corporation. Univer- 

11 Wire Company and the Wire Machinery Corporation of 

w Haven merged, forming the Wire Machinery Corporation 
f America, capitalized at $50,000. The Yale and Towne Com- 

ny of Stamford purchased the Damm Ludwig Company of 

Ibert, Germany. 

International Silver Company during the year increased its 

k from 60,798 to 91,197 shares, allowing one-half share of 

to be purchased for each full share held at $110 a share. 
icquired the hollowware business of E. G. Webster & 
ns of Brooklyn. George Wilcox, president of the company, 
ened and was succeeded by Clifford Gardner. 

HARTFORD—The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corpora- 

n has consolidated with the Chance Vought Corporation of 

ng Island City and the Boeing Airplane and Transport 
Corporation of Seattle, Wash., under the name of the United 
Aircraft and Transport Company, a $150,000,000 corporation. 
William Boeing will be chairman of the board and Frederick 
Rentschler, president of Pratt and Whitney, will be president 

the new corporation. Chance Vought will be vice-president 
Charles Deeds, secretary and treasurer. 

arnings of the Standard Screw Company are reported to 
$16 a share this year. An extra dividend of $2 a share is 
ected to be declared. 

nitial steps in the liquidation of the Arrow-Hart and 
Hegeman Company were taken by the stockholders last 

nth. Resolutions were adopted authorizing the transfer of 

stocks back to the original companies. New stock will 
issued to replace this and the company will be dissolved. 

was merely a holding company and it is understood that 
il consolidation will now take place and a new company 
ning all the assets of the two concerns will result. 

H. H. Vreeland, chairman of the board of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, was bequeathed $50,000 by the late Thomas 
F. Ryan. He was the latter’s business secretary. Allan A. 
Ryan, who was disinherited by his father, was prseident of 

local company in 1910 and 1911. Glendennin Ryan, an- 
er son, is now a director of the local company. 

irectors of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms have declared the 

gular dividend of 50 cents a share, payable December 31. 

NEW BRITAIN—A special Christmas dividend of three 

cent was declared by the Stanley Works, payable Decem- 
17 to stockholders of record December 7. The regular 
irterly dividend of 2 per cent was voted payable January 
stock of .record December 7, and one and one-half per 
t was declared on the preferred, payable February 15 to 
k of record February 2. 
[he American Hardware Corporation directors declared the 
lar quarterly dividend of four per cent and an extra divi- 
of $1 a share, payable January 1 to stockholders of 
rd December 20. 
Landers, Frary and Clark directors declared the regular 
rterly dividend of three per cent and an extra dividend of 
share, payable January 1 to stockholders of record 
mber 20. 
irectors of the Fafnir Bearing Company voted the regular 
rterly dividend of two per cent and six per cent in extras. 
ents of four per cent or $1 a share was made December 
to stockholders of record December 10 and the balance, 
nts regular and 50 cents extra, was paid December 31 
ckholders of record December 24. 
rectors of Hart and Cooley, Incorporated, declared an 
dividend of $1.50 a share, in addition to the regular 
terly dividend of $1.25 and another extra of 50 cents a 
payable December 31. 


Middle Atlantic 


Rome, N. Y. 


January 2, 1929, 
‘pansion of business in the large metal working industries 
‘ city 1s confidently predicted as the new year opens. 
ew impetus has been given the local industries by the 
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The Wilcox-Crittendon Company, manufacturers of marine 
hardware, announce promotions among the personnel as fol 
lows: Harry Pratt, for 21 years an employe of the company, 
promoted to assistant general manager; James O. Lord was 
made purchasing agent, the position held by Mr. Pratt for 
16 years; Henry Hanson was made factory manager; Earl 
Doebner, traffic manager; John Gannon, sales manager; James 
Hayes, head of the cost department; and Richard Peryham 
head of the advertising department. 

Traffic managers of the American Hardware Corporation, 
Landers, Frary and Clark, the Stanley Works and other local 
concerns were hosts last month to steamship and railroad 
executives from all parts of New England, the object being 
to secure greater efficiency in shipping local manufactured 
products. 

The Patent Commissioner has dismissed the complaint 
made by the Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company oi 
Cleveland to the use of the trade name, “Roto-Verso” on the 
washing machines made by Landers, Frary and Clark. Th: 
Cleveland concern uses the name “Rota-Rex.” The commi 
sioner held that there is sufficient dissimilarity between the 
two names. 

BRISTOL—The Wallace Barnes Company has announced 
an extensive building program. At the mill plant in Forest 
ville, a 12 bay addition giving 16,000 additional square feet 
will be built and at the main plant on Main Street an additior 
of 8,000 square feet will be erected. Larger additions will be 
made at the Wallace Street or “East” plant, consisting of 
about 200,000 square feet. The additions will add about 50 
per cent to the present floor space. The company makes screw 
machine products and household hardware. 

President Alexander Harper of the Bristol Brass Corpora- 
tion has denied the rumor that the company will enter the 
merger recently formed by the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company of the Rome Brass, Taunton-New Bedford, 
Michigan Brass and Copper and others. 

MERIDEN—It is reported that the International Silver 
Company is planning to centralize the manufacture of ster 
ling silver at its Wallingford factory necessitating the removal 
of Factories W and S from this city soon. This will be fol 
lowed by the expansion of the concern’s cutlery manufacturiny 
now located in Factories H and K, which will take over th: 
vacant factories. 

Every manufacturing concern in the city has written the 
Board of Education urging that a trade school be established 
here, so that boys in the high school who do not expect to go 
to college may have an opportunity to get some training that 
will fit them for better jobs in the factories than they would 
otherwise have. 

WINSTED—tThe directors of the Strand and Sweet Man- 
ufacturing Company, wire manufacturers, have declared th¢ 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent on the company’s stock 

The Winsted Insulated Wire Company is unusually busy at 
present and is now operating 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. . 

UNIONVILLE—Hubert C. Hart, president, treasurer and 
general manager of the H. C. Hart Manufacturing Company, 
cutlery and specialty manufacturers, plans to retire soon and 
will be succeeded by his son, Edison W. Hart. 

SOUTHINGTON —tThe factory of the H. D. Smith Com- 
pany will be opened in a short time. The concern has been 
in bankruptcy for some: time,’ but Grover Lassen, one of th: 
principal stockholders, has agreed to pay all money owed. The 
concern is one of the oldest drop forging companies in thx 
country and manufactures several lines of hand tools. The 
bankruptcy court has indicated that it will discharge the re 
ceivers if Mr. Lassen pays the claims and reopens the factory 

THOMASTON—Earl DeBisschop has been appointed as 
sistant superintendent of the marine department of the Seth 


Thomas Clock Company. W. R. B 


States 


organization last month of the Republic Brass Corporation, 
combining two local concerns, the Rome Brass and Copper 
Company and the Rome Manufacturing Company, with th: 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper, of New Bedford, Mass., the 
Baltimore Sheet Metal Company, the Michigan Brass and 
Copper Company and the Dallas Brass and Copper Company. 
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{his merger, which was in the making for some months, 
rings to Rome the main offices of the corporation Barton 
Haselton, who has been the directing genius of the Rome 


Brass and Copper Company and allied industries since the 
death of his father in 1908, is head of the 


new organization. 
[he Rome plants have generally been busy throughout the 
i ear. There has been some part-time employment in 


ertain departments, but no more than i With 


normal years 


pproach of Autumn, business speeded up and at the be 
ng of the new year it is nearing its peak 
Orders that will keep all branches of the metal industry 
have been booked for the first quarter of 1929 and there 
in increase in orders for both domestic and export trade 
it \merica has entered the local market with increasing 
nds 
< I ect or the year as good as, 1f not better than, 
4 cl \\ ol of the most Satistactory of post-war 
a 4. 3S. 
Newark, N. J. 
January 2, 1929 
Foote, Pierson and Company, Inc., New York City, have 


Hudson 
manufacturing electrical instru 
started in New York City. Dhe 
because 
there and because 
in New Jersey. 


industrial building at 73-77 Street 


Newark, for the purpose of 


surchased the 


ents The business was 
Ne wark 


found 


noving to more satisfactory manu- 


ilities were most of the 
itheers of the company live 


] 


Following Newark concerns have hartered: Industrial 
Lacquer Corporation; $10,000 preferred and 150 shares common 
chemical products. Sanitary Public Serv- 


( 
ice Corporation; 35 shares no 


een ¢ 


ir; manutactur 


par; manufacture sanitary dk 
ice Locco Company, 1,000 shares no par, manufacture 
ehold ipphance As Se 
. T 
» » 
Middle Wes 
Detroit, Mich. 
January 2, 1929 
lhe non-ferrous metal industry by and large has ex 


enced a fairly good year. Certain lines, of course, have 

t kept up the desired pace, but when the industry is con 
ired ith others it is gratifying to find that conditions 
have been much wors For many vears Detroit has 


been progressing rapidly, not only in the foundry but in many 


ther lines connected with this industry The past year, while 
I iy not in ever respect have been as rood aS Was eX 
ted, nevertheless has made a remarkable showing Che 


vreatest activity, of course, is shown in the plants that manu 


facture motor car parts There has been a constant demand 
1 brass, copper, aluminum and other metals In fact, it 
is far better than the vear before, and what is still more 
yratifying is that it looks as if the new year would exceed 


ir the 1928 Manufacturers ar 


the new 


productior rt entering 


vear decidedly optimistic. ‘There 1s indication 
months of excellent ahead 

Che manufacture of accessories during the coming 
ikely will exceed that of 1928, as all 
re planning decidedly increased 
plumbers’ 


every 
twelve business 
year very 
motor car executives 
schedules. 
apparently 
business record ol 


produc tion 
lhe manutacture ot supplies 


d its own and possibly 


will 


1 
1 


will exceed the 


1928 Plating plants have had a good business throughout 
t of the year. Their prospects for 1929 are fully as good 
they were during the year that is just coming to a close. 

The Kuhnle-Winslow Company has been incorporated at 

Grand Haven, Mich., for the manufacture of plumbers’ brass 


Fred 


\rthur 


oods The capital stock 1s $20,000 
rick C. Kuhnle and Jessie M 
) Winslow, Wilmette, Ill 


| vhich tly 


lhe 
Chicago; and 


owners ar¢ 
Kuhnle, 


apparen was started by an explosion caused 
Ss O $75.000 at the plant of the Campbell-Wyant- 
Cannon Foundry Company at Muskegon Heights, Mich., on 
the night of December 1. No one was injured 

The Wolverine Enameling Company, Detroit, has added 
to its activities a division for the manufacture of a building 
product known as “Weco-Tile,” to be used in walls of 
Development of this tile is the 


t ahon 
tf avOU 


kitchens and bathrooms 
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Trenton, N. J. 
January 2, 1929 


Business conditions 


months. 


have varied during the past twel 
At times plants would report operating under norn 


conditions and a short time later would find business ba 
Some manufacturers believe a presidential year always h 
a bad effect on money matters. Now that the election h 
been settled, better times are looked for. 


The Trenton Smelting and Refining Company announces 
reduction in capital stock. The total amount of 
authorized capital stock is $100,000. The total 
shares issued was 1,000, of $100 par value each. The capit 
now reduced to $10,000. Che concern is 
by the Amalgamated Securities Company. 

The Hobson Flatware Company, of Pennsylvania, is ere 
plant at Lambertville, N. J., where it will man 
facture nickel plated knives, forks and spoons for the 5 a1 
10 cent The new plant will $100,000 and w 
employ about 250 hands. 

The Graybar Electric Company has opened a new establis 
ment at 223 East Front Street. L. O. Crocker, who has be 
in the supply business for 
head of the concern. 

The Rhodia Chemical 


Brunswick, N. J., 


previous 
number 


+ le ¢ ‘ 
stock 1s control 


Ing a new 


stores. 


cost 


electrical many years, is at t 
Company, Jersey Avenue, N« 
has begun to expand its plant to take ca 
1929. 
Che following concerns have been chartered here: Diamond 
Chemical Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J., chemicals; 2,51 
shares no par. George Signal Company, Summit, N. J., maz 
facture electrical signals, $100,000. New Jersey Lathers, Inc., 
Jersey City, manufacture wire and metal lathing, 100 shares 
par. Leonard J. Beck, Inc., Jersey City, steel and brass, 1,0 
shares no par. Mulsaphalt Company, Inc., Jersey City, man 
chemicals, $100,000 a, za 2 


States 


result of « 


of anticipated increase in business in 


+) 


lacture 


ontact with the trade in many 


that additions to 
near future in order 
requirements of a steady increasing clientele 
Gross sales of the Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kalamaz: 
Mich., for the 1l-month period ending November 30, as 
ported by A. L. Blakeslee, president, amounted to $3,529,717 
[This is an increase of 12.5% over the same period of 1927 
Ira A. Wyant, secretary-treasurer of the Campbell-Wyant 
and Cannon Foundry Company, at Muskegon Heights, Mix 
West Michigan Con 


lacquering 
problems. It is 
have to be 


enameling 
plant will 
meet the 


é xpected 


made in the 


has been elected vice-president of the 
sumers Company. 

The Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation has book 
advanced business indicating a substantial increase in sal 
1929. One contract which totals $16,000,0 
booked with a leading a 

Another contract has closed for a total 
$1,000,000 covering aluminum parts for radios... An apprecia 
swelling in the corporations export business also is promis: 
a large order having been placed by a European manufactur 

The Defender Manufacturing Company, Allegan, Mich., 
voted to double the capacity of its plant, which makes 
mobile bumpers. New capital to the amount of $50,000 
has been voted. 

Charles H. Royer, of the McCord Manufacturing Con 
pany, was recently elected temporary chairman of a group 
manufacturers which will organize an employment and saf« 
club to put through a real safety program 
plants along the down-river district of Detroit. 

Directors of the American Smelting and Refining Cor 
pany, it is announced, have ratified the sale of the Michigan 
Copper and Brass Company to the Republic Brass Corpora- 
tion, a new concern formed under the laws of Maryland 
act as a holding company for the new brass merger in wl 
will be the Rome Brass and Copper Company and ot 
companies. 

The death of James Harvey during the month came a 
shock to many persons identified in the copper and br 
industry. He was 78 years old and had been active in 
industry for a great many years. 

This week the last wires were strung for the great 19-1 


and earnings for 
has been manutacturer, it is 


nounced. been 


managers’ 











nuary, 1929 


ies that are to support the longest span in the world, 
Ambassador Bridge at Detroit, which connects the United 
tes with Canada. Immediately after the wires were in 
e, work was commenced on compacting the cables with 
raulic tongs and placing the heavy bands over which 
pass the suspended cables to support the 1850-foot main 
This new bridge, it is expected, will be ready for use 
it July 1, 1929, one year before the schedule time. 
wenty airplane manufacturers have applied for space for 
planes in the All-American Show which will open in Con- 
tion Hall here on April 6, according to Edward S. Evans, 
man of the committee in charge of the show. 
nnouncement is made in Detroit of the purchase of the 
hinery and good will of Ireland and Matthews, one oft 
it’s oldest metal working organizations, by the Auto- 
ilse Corporation, a new organization with a capital of $200,- 
, which is headed by P. A. Kempt. The new organiza- 
is manufacturing a fuel pump. Its products are used 
ny of the largest motor manufacturers 
William Roberts, chairman of the Copeland Products, Inc., 
it, manufacturer of refrigeration units, has been elected 
sident of the Allied Motor Industries, Inc., which recently 
ised the business and principal assets of the Elgin 
Clock Company, Elgin, IIl., manufacturers of automobile 
pment. A new subsidiary known as the Van Sicklen 
Corporation has been formed to take over the operation of 
Elgin plant, it is stated. This company will continue the 
ufacture and sale of vanity and smoker sets for use in 
cars, and will act as exclusive distributor in the auto- 
industry for the Illinois Watch Case Company and 
bsidiary, the Elgin American Manufacturing Company, 
are among the largest producers of watch cases, vanity 


nd cigarette cases. 

It has also reached an agreement with the Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Company, Grand Rapids, it is stated, for the use 
laskelite bas-relief and_ sales rights for such of these 
tive products as now apply to the automotive industry. 

e past the Elgin Clock Company has confined its busi- 

to the production and sale of vanity and smoker sets 

the distribution of automobile clocks. It has been doing 
than 80 per cent of this business in the automotive 

it is stated FJ. H. 


Toledo, Ohio 
unuary 2, 1929. 
comes to the close of the vea with favorable re 


manutacturing standpoint, particularly so tar as 


rass, copper, aluminum plating industries are concerned 
plating plants have been busy practically all the year. 
of these plants are attached to concerns engaged in 


lines of manufacture. For this reason plating in 
lo almost always makes a good showing, since it does not 

entirely on one line. The new year is approached 
onfidence of even better business than in the period just 


urse, nearly every one knows, the non-ferrous metal 
in Toledo as well as in other manufacturing centers 


he Great Lakes, depends to a great extent on the motor 
dustry. So long as the latter continues active there 


t 


to be plenty of demand for brass, copper and aluminum 


+ 


ts. Toledo has had a successful year, not only in this 
ut in many others as well. Although December shows 
decline in manufacturing, due principally to taking of 
ries, much activity is expected at the beginning of the 
ir. Toledo manufacturers in the non-ferrous field are 
one of the best periods in history. 
he Willys-Overland Company, motor car manufacturers, 
thers in that same industry, has experienced an active 
so much so, in fact, that the organization has declared 
ra stock dividend of five percent on the common stock 
lition to the regular quarterly dividend of 30 per cent per 
both payable on February 1, to common 
rd of January 18, 1929. 
he Electric Auto Lite Company, Toledo, it is announced, 
‘tained control of the Columbus Auto Parts Company, 
bus, Ohio. No changes will be made in the personnel 
Columbus organization, it is stated 


} 


shareholders 


i. J. 2 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
January 2, 1929 

The brass, copper and aluminum plants in this area have 
enjoyed a successful year and show great optimism for 1929 
The automotive parts and other accessory plants have just 
enjoyed the greatest fourth quarter the industry has ever had 
In October, suppliers of original equipment to the motor 
vehicle makers and makers of replacement parts and garage 
equipment for the trade, did virtually the same heavy volum: 
of business that they did in September, and during the first 
half of December maintained operations only a little below th: 
October level. 

The pendulum of the automobile industry, which uses a 
much non-ferrous metal as any other industry is again swing 
ing toward Cleveland, and it is expected 1929 will. witness 
much progress here along this line 

Plating plants have had a good year and the outlook for 1929 
in this field will equal, if not exceed, the record for the year 
just coming to a close 

One of the important events in the last few months is the 
confirmation of the stock merger of the Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Company of Cleveland with the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation of Detroit. With such changes as this there are 
evidences that Cleveland’s automotive industries in 1929 will 
have the greatest year in their history. An indication ot 
Cleveland’s industrial progress during the vear is the fact that 
at the present time fewer people are out of employment than 
a year ago or even two years ago 
exhibits in the history 
of the Cleveland Automobile Show will be presented in the 
1929 exhibition scheduled for January 26 to February 2 

A survey 


The greatest variety of accessory 


conducted recently by a directory company in 
Cleveland shows that Chicago, so far as foundries are con 
cerned, is the leading city with 183, and is followed by Cleve 
land with 121. Detroit, with 100 foundries, ranks third 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with 26 ranks thirty-first 

The Chase Brass and Copper Company is among the 
establishments that have decided to locate in the Euclid villag 
area. It wili be on the Babbitt road, between the New York 
Central and the Nickel Plate railroads 

lwenty-eight years ago the first Peerless “horseless cat 
riage’ was built in a little shop in Cleveland. A. F. Misch, 
still with the Peerless Motor Car Corporation as vice president 
in charge of production, built the crude engine that propelled 
it. Froni that little shop has grown the present huge plant 
Reorganization of the plant to eliminate unnecessary handling 
of materials has of late been a major item in the company 
program. All this has been accomplished and now this great 
plant is among the first of its kind to operate with absolute 
time saving and labor saving production methods. 


The Cleveland Armature Works has been 


in¢ orporate d 


The capital stock is $100,000. Owners are Frank M. Gentscl 
Reul A. Lang and Irrank F. Gentsch. 
Pte 
Chicago, Il. 
January 2, 1929 


The metal industry in Illinois has enjoyed a successful ye 
and abundant prosperity for the state 
forecast by leading 


iT 
during 1929 has bee 
Illinois bankers With this promi 

outlook, the metal trades enter 1929 with optimism, satisfied 


that better conditions are in store Manufacturing establis] 


ments in Chicago and Illinois are operating at 75 to 80 pet 


cent ol capacity, while a number of factories art 
operating full. 

\ number of Chicago metal plants have érected addition 
and expanded during the past year. At the Zouri Drawn 
Metals plant two additions are under way. One of the im 
provements is for the use of the office force and the other 
for the plant. The total cost of erecting these two additions 
is placed at $14,300. 

Mergers have taken place in metal as well as other lines 
of business during the past year. The directors of the Dallas 
Brass and Copper Company, Chicago, recently approved a 
plan to merge with five other non-ferrous metal companies 
These companies will all operate as divisions of the Republican 
Brass Corporation. The Dallas company operates the only 


reportes 
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non-ferrous rolling mills in the Chicago district. The com- 
pletion of a new wing, adding substantially to present plant 
capacity, has been announced by the directors of the com- 
pany. 

One hundred employes, fifty of them women, of three com- 
mercial houses fled a fire in the business district of Chicago 
which severely damaged the Paltridge Metal Company, on 
of the occupants of the building. The damage was estimated 
at $75,000 and $100,000 and the two ‘story structure was almost 
a total loss. 

Fire also did damage estimated at $175,000 to a building 
occupied by the I. H. Wells Foundry Company and another 
concern at 2020 North Major Avenue. Low water pressure 
forced the fire departmnt to use hand chemical extinguishers 

The Hero Furnace Company has increased its stock from 
$300,000 to $350,000 and changed its location to 1801 Pleasant 
Street, DeKalb, III The concern has changed its name to 
the Standard Foundry and Furnace Company. 

The Hopwood Retaining Corporation is a new Illinois 
corporation with a capital of $150,000. Signers of the articles 
of incorporation of the new firm are E. C. Camp, Bertha Hop- 
wood and J. A. Hopwood. 

The Midland Metal Company has increased its stock from 
$250.000 to $500,000 mi. re. 


Wisconsin Notes 
January 2, 1929. 
Metal industries have enjoyed good business in Milwaukee, 
as well as throughout the state, during the past year. Mil 
waukee has gained 44 industries and 2,500 employes, the 
greatest gain in new industries being made by the metal trades. 
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New metal companies started in Milwaukee during the p 
year include the Badger Brass Foundry Company, manui: 
turers of bronze brass castings, which was startedein Feb: 
ary, 1927; the Midwest Die Casting Company; the Milwauk 
Lead Works; and the Special Stamping and Manufacturi: 
Company, makers of metal stampings. All these conce 
have enjoyed good business during their first vear. 

Throughout the state the metal trades have been bu 
Wisconsin gradually has been nearing the top in the mat 
facture of aluminum products and has 16 plants engaged 
this work. The state now ranks second in the country, w 
Ohio ranking first. One of the largest manufacturers 
aluminum cooking utensils in the United States is the Alun 
num Goods Manufacturing Company, of Manitowoc, \\ 
This company recently declared a quarterly common divide 
of 30 cents per share, and split up its stock ten for « 
Recently a block of 200,000 shares was offered publicly. 1 
was the first time outside investors were given an opportu: 
to obtain an interest in the corporation. Earnings in the 
nine months of this year amounted to $1,445,405. Pr 
for the full year are expected to exceed $1,750,000. Ad 
tional facilities are being constructed at the Manitowoc pl 
which will cost $700,000 and which are scheduled to be co 
pleted in September, 1929, according to George Vits, preside 

Other metal industries of the state are working at capa 
and expect to continue to operate steadily throughout 19 

The Nekoosa Motor and Machine Company, at Neko: 
Wis., is erecting a concrete and steel structure adjoin 
their present plant which will house the brass foundry. M. 
Power is president of the concern 

—a 


Other Countries 


. ° . 
Birmingham, England 
December 23, 1928 

[he jewelry trade has had a fairly busy time during the 
last few weeks in preparation for Christmas buying, but the 
rush has not been as marked as in times of good trade. The 
jeweler is apt to blame the public for spending money in other 
directions, such as wireless and motor cars, and the craze for 
cheap imitation ware has done a good deal towards keeping 
the firms making the real thing short of work To some 
extent the fashion of wearing jewels is returning, but the 
King’s illness has helped to reduce tusiness within the past 
few weeks 

Business in the brass trade continues variable, but foundries 
ind rolling mills have been doing rather better on the export 


side In such things as art brass, Australia and New Zealand 
have been among the principal buyers. The depression, how- 
ever, in the basic industries reacts upon the trade \lthough 


a good deal of shipbuilding has been placed recently, this has 
not had time to filter through to allied trades, but the revival 
of activity brings with it the possibility of ship-fittings being 
required. 

Che report of the London Tin Syndicate, Ltd., for the year 
ended September 30 shows a gross profit amounting to £202, 
653 against £146,729 for the previous year. The balance avail 
able is £220,432 against £140,474. 

A. J. G. Smout, a well known Birmingham metallurgist, 
recently gave a lecture in Birmingham on “The Story of 
Copper.” Among other things, he said that the balance oft 
opper production is now moving away from the United 
States to some extent, as the British Empire, mainly in Canada 
ind Rhodesia, has large supplies of ore which are rapidly 
being developed, and it might be expected that in the near 
future the British Empire will be able to obtain all its copper 
trom within its own domain. 

The process by which precious metals are recovered from 
jewelers’ waste, etc., was described by BE. A. Smith, of the 
Shefheld Smelting Company, in a lecture to the Birmingham 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Association. Mr. Smith pointed out 
that the recovery of waste of gold, silver, platinum, etc., was 
equally the concern of the workman as of the manufacturer, 
and it was only by the sympathetic co-operation of both the 
interested parties that the most satisfactory results could be 
obtained and economies in production effected. 


Che non-ferrous metal trades of Birmingham continue 
the quiet side, but the advances in spelter have led to rat! 
more buying of this metal. Che copper tube makers 
depending mainly upon orders in hand as new business co! 
in slowly. The electrical and wireless trades are responsi 
for a good deal of activity in copper sections, etc. Some 
the wireless manufacturers are having an exceptionally bh 
time and absorb good quantities of copper terminals 
screws. J 


Joseph Horton 


Joseph Horton, of Birmingham, England, British correspor 
of THe METAL INpustry and a frequent contributor to its colun 
died on November 30, 1928, after a year’s illness. Mr. Horton 
68 years of age. He was born at Wednesbury, England, a ce: 
of the British iron and steel industry. His father was engage 
steel work and before becoming a journalist Mr. Horton als 
tered a steel mill for a time. However, he displayed an aptit 
for writing early in life, and at 28 became editor of the “La 
Tribune,” a periodical for iron workers and miners. Late 
was associated with a 
Birmingham journal. In 
1902 he became a free- 
lance journalist, special- 
izing in the iron, steel 
and metal trades. In this 
pursuit he was _ highly 
successful, and after some 
years he took a partner 
and established the firm 
ot Horton and Garbutt, 
which provides British 
news and technical arti- 
cles for a number of peri- 
odicals abroad as well as 
in Britain. 

By the death of Mr. 
Horton, British industry 
as well as readers in 
several countries have 
lost an able reporter and 
author. 


JOSEPH HORTON 
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Business Items— Verified ; 


1e New Jersey Lacquer Manufacturing Company has 
nto its new plant at 920 Dell avenue, North Bergen, 


L. G. Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass 
h 


manufacturing 

ave opened Southwestern offices at Dallas, Texas, 

ge of John R. Jones, district manager 

Jhio Foundry Company, 9608 Quincy avenue, Cleveland, 

has completed building and is operating its new enamel- 
nt containing 30,000 square feet of floor space. 

Willias Gold Refining Company, 2978 Main street, Buffalo, 
Y., has purchased the 2-story National Grinding Wheel 
any plant on the adjoining site and will use this for 
nsion. 

Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers 
etal bearings, babbitt metal, castings, etc., building an 
tion of approximately 25,000 square feet to its machine 
s, at a cost of about $70,000 with equipment. 

Donald LeStage has purchased an interest in Sturtevant & 


Whiting, North Attleboro, Mass., jewelry manufacturers. Mr. 


Stage is interested also in the LeStage Manufacturing Com- 


pany and the O. M. Draper Company, jewelry concerns. 


Botfield Refractories Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
rs of fire brick cement, announces that McCarthy-Jones 
\llen Company, Inc., 111 First avenue South, Nashville, 
n., has been appointed distributor of Botfield products. 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, a large interest 
which is held by the Aluminum Company of America, 
the sale of 200,000 shares of its stock, the proceeds to 
ised for plant extensions and general corporate purposes. 
The Canadian Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
ada, has issued set of rules governing the importation 
oods into the Dominion. This is contained in Circular 
666-C, which may be obtained from the department 
| 
General Cable Corporation announces that on December 17, 
the name of its Baltimore branch was changed from 
ore Copper Mills to Safety Cable Company (Baltimore 


Br er by which name that division will henceforth be ad- 


d. 
. J. Flaherty, president of Johnson Bronze Company, New 
le, Pa., announces the plant will be greatly enlarged at 
Contracts have already been let for large additions to 
oundry and work has been started. The additions will 
mpleted in early Spring. 
Meta-Mold Aluminum Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
from 129 East Michigan street to its new plant at 
ivenue and Burnham street. The firm states that it now 
ncreased facilities for the manufacture of aluminum alloy 
ngs in permanent, semi-permanent and sand molds. 
Midwest Chandelier Company, 1403 Chestnut street, North 
s City, Mo., is building a new one-story and basement 
115 x 135 feet, to cost $75,000 with equipment. The 
ny has a brass, bronze and aluminum foundry, casting 
inning shops, plating, polishing and lacquering depart- 


ter Healey Brass Foundry Company, Evansville, Ind., 


led papers of preliminary dissolution. The company 
that no change will be made in products or manage- 
however. The firm will continue to operate but cor- 


will be dissolved. It operates a brass foundry ex- 


st ‘Conner & Sheet Iron Company, 91 Main street, Buf- 
\. Y., suffered slight damage to its Pie int on November 
‘S, when fire destroyed about two blocks of industrial 
nearby. The company’s head, ¥. Kast, reports that 
d action of the plant’s employees saved the building 
struction. 
nuels Stamping and Enameling Company, Chattanooga, 
is installing a large continuous enameling furnace which 
ndle greatly increased production. This is the first 
enameling furnace installation for the South and 
is being installed by The Ferro Enamel Supply Com- 
leveland, Ohio. 
ttmore Tube Company, Inc., announces that a district 
is been opened at Philadelphia, Pa., at Room 906, 
lrust Building, for the sale of fabricated copper and 


brass products. The company is represented by B. F. Brus- 
Star, district sales manager, the former representative having 
been William L. Hoffman. 

National Grinding Wheel Company, Buffalo,: N. Y., has 
work in progress on a new plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y 
This plant will cost about $50,000 and will provide for in 
ereased production. The company will remove to the new 
plant when it is finished, having sold its Buffalo works to th 
Williams Gold Refining Company. 

Since December 19, 1928, the New York office of The Brown 
Instrument Company has been located at Room 1502 Roebling 
Building, 117 Liberty Street, New York City, removing fro: 
50 Church Street. This change was made necessary by the 
need of larger quarters to provide for the increased staff 
now attached to this district office 

Evaco Industries, Detroit, Mich., headed by E. V. Allen, 
president of the Detroit branch of the American Electroplat 
ers’ Society, announces that due to increased demand for 
chromium plate, the company has been compelled to add 
1,700 square feet of space and new equipment, which has 
more than tripled the firm's capacity. 

The Ajax Metal Company, 46 Richmond street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is enlarging its electric furnace manufacturing depart 
ment by the addition of a 2-story, 52 x 56 ft. building at 1108 
Frankford avenue. The company states that this has been 
necessitated by the constantly increasing demand for the Ajax 
Wyatt induction furnace, which it produces. 

Thomas Savill’s Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., makers of 
brass goods for water, steam and gas, plumbers’ supplies, etc., 
have installed and are operating a chromium plating depart 
ment, for finishing plumbing fixtures for themselves and for 
other manufacturers desiring chromium plating service. The 
firm is located at Hancock and Huntingdon streets. 

Wheeler Radiator Manufacturing Company, 1637 Collame: 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, is enlarging its plant by the extension 
of its offices and manufacturing departments. A new chromium 
plating installation is to be made, with suitable polishing 
equipment. The company has plating, polishing, brazing, 
casting, stamping, zincing, tinning and soldering departments. 

Nicholl Chromium Company, Inc., 3704 Mack avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., has been organized as a chromium plating 
concern, to operate under the patents of the United Chromium 
Corporation. The new company will do work on tools, 
bearings, etc 


dies, 
Both job work and contracts will be handled 
The officers are: Victor J. Nicholl; president; P. P. Hale, 
vice-president; J. A. Nicholl, secretary. 

M. C. Wright Company, Worcester, Mass., producing 
vacuum cleaners, has been reorganized under management of 
Dwight C. Daniels, formerly production manager of the 
machine division of the Norton Company, Worcester. The 
officers are: Henry H. Wright, president; E. Stanley Wright, 
treasurer; Clifford L. Wright, secretary; and Clayton M 
Wright, vice-president and assistant treasurer. 

Whiskette Manufacturing Company, Terre Hill, Pa., is 
completing and will soon place in operation a plant for the 
manufacturing of buffing wheels made of steel wool for metal 
polishing and scratch-brushing operations, rotary brushes for 
abrading wood and metals, and a small steel wool brush suit- 
able for use by housewives in place of plain steel wool. The 
latter is designed to protect the hands from splinters. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, O., manu 
facturers of electric drills, grinders and buffers, has opened 
an office at 210 Machinery Hall, 549 West Washington Bouk 
vard, Chicago, Ill, which will be in charge of Roy D. 
Haworth, direct representative of the company. He will co 
operate with the dealer and jobber trade. The company states 
that it plans to establish new offices in principal cities in order 
to render prompt and efficient service to its customers 

Chromium Engineering Corporation, New York City, has 
removed its executive offices from 246 Fifth Avenue to its 
plant building, 132 West 22nd Street, New York City. The 
company states that it is operating a model chromium plating 
plant, where work is being done for customers awaiting 
chromium installations at their own plants. There are facili 
ties for quantity production of chromium plate bearing a two 
year guarantee against rust, corrosion, cracking, peeliny or 
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stripping, it is stated, a label to that effect being attached to 


each article plated. 


Ruemelin Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of sand 
last and dust suppress! equipment, will remove to 588-98 
( lintor street Milw iuke¢ Wis.. the new address to become 
effective February 1, 1929 Che company has hitherto been 
it Minneapolis, Minn It stated that the greatly increased 
lum f business has necessitated considerably enlarged 
ne facilitie ‘ 1nd a lore central location Che T¢ 

» Milwaukee | rovide tor the se, permitting easier 


The Magnetic Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 


manulacturers I fe Lut magnetic separators, mag 
é ind specia genetic ¢ pment , ces that 
la 1, 1929 pro A ( ide name 
vdditi trad High Dut 
vas promp ( ed tor an specifi lenti 
t 1 proc t i mpa a t the general tf n 11g2n Duty’ 
e past Phe y cle nat is derived from the name 


| ( ere. 


ompany offi R. H. Stearns, 
R. N. Stearns, secre 


president and treasurer 


Crown Rheostat and Supply Company, 1910 Maypole ave 
Chicago, Ill inufacturers of plating and polishing ap 

t ( { liances to1 lating rooms 
etc., | t 1 their pital stock t S200. 000 


1 


uncement S. E. Huenerfauth, president The other 
lud nt C. E. Huenerfauth, vic: 
R. C. Trees, treasurer 


H. E. Willmore, sec 
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G. A. Spencer, general manager; L. K. Lindahl, sales ma 
ager; W. G. Meggers, assistant sales manager. 
states it has enjoyed a prosperous year and indications 
that 1929 will be even better. 

The Rud. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III 
now operating its new chromium plating plant which yw 
recently installed and is considered one of the best equip; 
plating plants in the city of Chicago. The company for 
past eighteen years devoted itself to the manufacture of « 
bonators, and soda fountain parts, and is now contemplati 
hromium plating all parts which were formerly silver plat 
11 Rudolph Mueller, president of this compa: 
experimented and promoted the idea of using chromium pl 
n soda fountain parts, it is stated, and the demand from 
soda fountain manufacturers at the present time indicates tl 


The compa 


1 . 
rour years ago, 


Mr. Mueller’s ideas were 
Wellman Bronze 


correct 
Company 


7 
and 


tl f Cleveland, Ohio, have arranged tor a merger of tl 
interests Lleadquarters are to be at the present Well: 
offices, 6017 Superior avenue, Northeast The combined 
nual capacity of these two firms is said to be about 2,000, 
pounds of bronze and aluminum castings, and the consol 


tion is expected to make for an increase in business and 


t 
duced expenses The Wellman tirm was incorporated 
1910. In 1926 it acquired the City Brass Foundry Compan; 
and the Cleveland Flushmeter Company. The new met 
will be headed by Fred S. Wellman, president and treasur 


Bronze 


F. H. Zwilling headed the Ideal Company, whi 
located at 1265 East 55th street, Cleveland. 





Review of the Wrought Metal Business 


By J. J. WHITEHEAD, 
President, Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Ine. 


WRITTEN 








Jat ual 2 1929 
te | fact t + ti eat t losed has bee! the most 
rospt that the br 1 copper industr s ever seen it 
ti d tha i S ls il] ne 
ken seet é tion of wha LOW 
e il reat ed pra | ever misvats 
é t H eve recalled it i ears 
| \ t Var the rT ( macit ad copper 
¢ bee nnat ; re f 4 oo ema 
there is an added i given the fact that ill of the 
nills producing brass and copper sheet, rod, tube and wire ended 
ir with a ri d il volun i S eir | 
1 every department w g at tull capacit \ large part 
he explanation lies in the fact that through educational ad\ 
t the public is been made to realize that tor permanen 
‘ ility and ther e economy) pper, nickel nce and their 
ire the most it ind cneapest netals vhen 1 
lered « | ht I Vict rendere | 
Copper for roofing and brass pipe for plumbing were torme rly 
d in a somewhat limited way only on the major buildings 1 
{ larger cities a the public cam to demand thes 
rroducts in the better class of houses and next the speculati 


suburban developments of large Easter 
and copper equipment 


homes 


uilders in the more activ: 


ities came to see the ar ntages of brass 


today prospective uvers for almost all classes of 
flashing and leaders and gutters and brass pipe. 
] 


‘ ‘ 
actively m the 


The public having become interested campaign 
against rust have now begun to call for copper water heaters and 
1ot water storage tanks to replace the galvanized iron types which 


ut or throw up rusty after a year or two of use, and 


putting out a line of these boilers at reasonable 


water 
manutacturers are 
prices to meet this demand 


brass 


This public response to the educational campaign as to 
from the larger and wealthier cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard, but during the past year it has come to he felt 
} 


ind copper came first 


very noticeably in the interior, especially in the larger cities ot 


the middle West, and it is now spreading rapidly. With a reason- 


ible degree of prosperity in general business conditions which will 
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mit building operations to continue at the present rate 
ippear that from the further expansion of the use of bras 
opper in the new homes there will be enough of these mat 

uired to keep the present productive capacity running 
rtably 

These new requirements add to the needs of other indu 
uch as the Automobile, Radio, Refrigeration and Electrical 
pments are what have swamped manufacturers in this lin 
business in increasing volume during the past year | 
points to a turther expansion in all these lines for the y 

mc 


metal and nickel has developed 


The market for Monel 
he year to a p 


nd the order book conditions at the year's end are 


nt ar bevond the expectation or the prod 
much th 
All records for produ 
year 


metal used in the 


is in the 
and sales have 


, 
he amount ot 


brass and copper industry 
| 


ven broken during the 


Monel 
refrigeration fields has run into enormous tonnages, as have 


hotel, restaurant 
the requirements for the metal in the textile, dyeing and che 
installations of M 
beginning of a 


industries. During the year a number of 


metal for household appliances marked the 
paign for the development of the business along these lines 

kitchen tables and kitchen cabinet 
products with Monel metal and 


largest manufacturer of electric kitchen ranges has standardiz« 


Some manufacturers of 


omes have trimmed their 


Monel metal ovens in his products, avoiding the complaints 
tofore common because of rusty ovens. 
\ national campzign consisting of full page advertisements 
Post” and “Good Housekeeping” 
started featuring Monel metal in the home, in which many pr 
i metal will be given widespread publicity and new 
A national competition with $2000 in prizes is to 
in January under the auspices of the Art Alliance of Americ 
the best designs of kitchen sinks to be made of Monel met: 
large metal fabricating concerns are prepari! 

take up the production of the product, in a large way. 
It has been demonstrated that with the higher standar 


living that have been established there has come a desire 


“Saturday [vening has 


g the 


usil 


suggested 


already some 


Ideal Bronze Compan 
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the public for a better and more lasting quality of ma- has 

home construction and equipment. The producers of There is still an enormous potential outlet for the metals in that 
brass, Monel metal and affiliated alloys have made great direction however and additional effort is being applied to extend 
in their efforts to capture the markets thus opened to them _ their 


ir use and continue the present prosperous conditions into tl 
rge amount of their prosperity is due to the success which New Year. 


attended these efforts to increase the consumption 


a 





' Metal Market Review 


By R. J. HOUSTON, 
D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 





. Copper Tin 
January 2, 1929 \t the end of 1928 the tin market closed well under fh; 
ement of copper into consumption in 1928 was on a gigantic ruling at the beginning of the year. This metal is peculiarly s 
The fact of the matter is that demand has been running ceptible to speculative manipulation and erratic market movem 
ead of production and has set a new high record for the Values are consequently subject to wide fluctuations, and price 
The high rate of activity in the consuming industries at are often either artificially inflated or forced down accord 
ind abroad has been of unprecedented magnitude. Producing the position taken by the dominant group of operators. The 
ns at mines and refineries were also at a greater rate of irse, a basis of action existing for all market moven 
ny ind efficiency than ever before This was absolutely neces- but s invariably an intricate puzzle to the average ms t 
wever, to fully satisfy the voracious copper appetite that and _ trader. 
eloped the world over. Che record of operations for the past year certainly show 
beginning of 1928 the market opened at l4c to 144%c ©n the course of prices registered frequent and sharp fluctuatior 
Connecticut delivery. A remarkably steady tone prevailed sll ns she sia eciea shir san —_ “an , 
level until at the end of March when there was an advance static commodity, and for that iindehon + aitearts taree-ccel 
for domestic shipment and 14M%c c.i.f. European ports. jpylation in the London market especially. In the fore part of tl 
the first quarter there were a few sales of outside hold year prices were at their hichest. The January hich for Stra 
137sc and that figure marked the extreme low price of the tin was 5734 cents, and that level marked the high point for ¢! 
\ tremendous rush of orders poured into the market in year A persistent weakening of values developed liad sien he 
May. The pressure of demand came from both home half. During June the low point was touched when the quotati 
consumers, and prices advanced cent a pound on all) = was 4534 cents. Both the high and the low price extrem 
ith quotations at the end of May of 1434¢ Connecticut 1928 were recorded in the first six months. Since then the m 
nd 15¢ for export. These price levels were maintained — fiacs feen subject to many irregular developments 
broken continuity until the middle of September when they Each successive month lately saw an increase in the worl 
anced to 15c and 15/4c respectively visible supply of tin. From July 1 to December 1 the incr: 
especially interesting to note that in the second half of — amounted to 5.836 tons. On December 1. 1928. the total \v 1 
er the upward trend of the market developed more rapidly. supply was 22,067 gross tons as compared with 14,594 tons 
buying was the outstanding feature and by the end of wens previous, being an increase of 7,473 tons. Despite this p 
er the market was 15%c for domestic business and 15¥%c — of development, a powerful group in London have bought up | irs 
ial European ports. During the last half of October there quantities of prompt tin to hold for the present, apparently the 
e price advances of 4c per pound each which lifted the interest of high prices. Periods of market weakness and rallic 
otation to 16c and that for export to 1614 hese prices followed one another lately Trading was active and recent put 
ntained until December 26 when the domestic basis was chases by consumers were on a large scak Production has he 
udvanced to 16%c. On December 27 the export price was increasing, and the question is can demand be keyed up to meet 
16%. These figures reflect the phenomenal demand for — 4] 


the rising output. Dealings in Standard tin were inaugurated o1 
" . > > 10 2c ; ‘e aha Q?3 1 y ‘ " 
metal and are the highest since May, 1923 the new National Metal Exchange last month 


: ; Leading tin firn 
end condition of copper is unusually sound. Con- 





are backing this enterprise and many outside interests have joined 
was on an enormous scale in 1928. The 1928 peak is the jnstitution, American deliveries of tin during Decembe: 
be exceeded in 1929. Electrification plans and many other amounted to 7,155 tons. Total deliveries for 1928 were 78.865 tor 
, ve major projects are scheduled for execution in the as compared with 72,490 tons for 1927. This is a new high rec 
The market continues to move forward vigorously and 


rv 2 
t 


and shows a heavy domestic consumption 
y 2, 1929. was advanced to 1634 cents delivered to Con- 


Valley points. Present indications point to higher prices 





! future. The outlook for copper is exceedingly bright Lead 
\i ; . 
American consumption of lead in 1928 was at a very high rate 
Zine Prices, however, were kept on a conservative basis throughout 
the entire year, notwithstanding the gain in manufacturing activit 
rice movement in zinc was slightly upward in 1928, but the The January opening was at 6% cents New York delivery and t! 
jm trend was narrow over the entire year. Prices have ruled price held until February 10 when there was a reduction to 6.3 
. j tively low for the last two years, but there was a re- There were four reductions in price during that month, the final 
6.70c New York and 6.35c East St. Louis in the latter revision bringing the selling level down to 6 cents per pound, The 
year for Prime Western as against 6.05c and 5.95¢ re- new low level stimulated buying on a substantial scale. On April 
at the beginning of 1928. The market gave indications 2 the New York price was advanced from 6c to 6.10¢ and continue 
fairly well stabilized during the last half of the year at that level until May 25 when a further advance to 6.20c went 
on was on a good scale, although consumers showed a dis into force. In a short time the upward trend sent the market 
. to follow a hand-to-mouth policy in buying. Ore prices 6.30c for the New York position. There was a minor reactior 
“sf steady at $40 for a number of months. Production, in July. a recovery in August which gained strength enough to lift 
maintained at a heavy rate. A more genuine and prices in September to 6.50c. There was an easing up in Noven 
i lopted curtailment plan would place the industry on a ber which made a new adjustment necessary to 6.35¢ New York 
" undation. Stocks in smelters’ hands on December 1, basis. A stronger tone developed early in December and th 
e 46,542 tons as compared with 39,320 tons on December market went back again to 6.50c. Activity and decided strengt! 
. \t the end of 1926 they amounted to only 21,887 tons. were in evidence at year end, and on January 2, 1929, the market 
( 
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6 A tone optimism prevail 
abroad. wit gh prices both market 
Aluminum 
espon ‘ the 
. a i ‘ oT ‘ 
} kept he la oe j d 
ed t Prade 
( s placed hea l durin 
1 na ) é m™ F 1GQ79 
192 
‘ + ] ' + ‘ + eat N 
t Va mack the leading pt a eT he re. al d it remains a 
, in l 4 
mports of primary aluminum in 1928 were mu below thos 
127 The European Aluminum Cartel to continue the or 
Zat 1 lor a new per d ot three years The Cartel comprises 
r large producing countries of Europe, including the principal 
producers of France, Great Britain, Germany and Switzerland 
i aoe 


£10 per 


Spring they made a reduction in price of ton which 


brought the price down to £95 per ton 


Antimony 


there were no startling developments in antimony during the 
For a considerable time Chinese producers and dealers 
maintained a firm attitude. Conditions, however, weakened in the 
and at the end of 1928 the market for Chinese regulus 
to 934c, duty paid, as compared with 107¢c at 
the beginning of the Trade conditions in this metal 
slack a good the time Several parcels of 


were pressed for sale 


past year 


Far last 
(was quoting Ye 


I year were 
spot 


recently which realized only 7'4c 


rather part ol 


antimony 


bond \ further quantity of prompt material came upon the 
anarket, but it was taken off the market at the latter figure. There 
has been a moderate demand for futures lately, and sales for 
Ml iT h April arrival were mack at 7.7 to 7.75¢ ( if New York 
()fferings on that basis were restricted 

American consumption of regulus lately was estimated at about 
800 tons per month. Recent consuming interest was fair but more 
wtive demand is needed to infuse life and streneth into the 
situation 
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Quicksilver 


market for this article fluctuated over a wide area 

28 Domestic prices early in October advanced to $134 
record high, the war pe excluded. Consuming 
failed to lend support to this level and the market s 
1 t i ba f $] 3.50 Present price 1s quoted at $ 
$122.75. Italy d Spain supply the bulk of output, and 
rice s governed largely by the attitude of Euro 

lers. Price fluctuations were between $121 and $134 per 

Platinum 

Demand was on a fair scale for platinum, and early in the 
ces were quite firm \ weaker tone developed subseque: 


ilues at end of year were down to $69 per ounce 
d metal 
Silver 
Quiet trading and narrow price movements characterized 
silver market during 1928. The extreme prices for the year w 


56%. China 
were not vigor 
The mar 
needs some fresh momentum to lift prices to a higher level 


a high of 6354 cents per ounce and a low of 
India were moderately interested, but operations 
enough to prove a prime factor for stiffer values. 


silver below 60 cents cannot be considered abreast of the tin 
The year closed at 573 cents. United States output for 
first 11 months amounted to 50,778,000 ounces. 


Old Metals 


Active trading and favorable developments were features in 
market for old metals. This was chiefly due to the advanc« 
new copper and the unusually heavy orders mainta 
for brass and copper grades of Export movement 
also at a good rate. There was improvement in the demand 
old lead as strength became more pronounced for the prin 
product. Dealers have taken a firm attitude and are looking 
decided activity in the new year 
pay 


value of 
scrap 


Prices dealers are willin; 
Crucible copper, 14 cents to 14% cents, 

copper 12 cents to 12% cents, new brass clippings, 1034 cent 
11 cents, heavy brass, 8 cents to 8% cents, light brass 6% cent 


were as follows 


634 cents, heavy lead, 5 cents to 5% cents and aluminum clip; 


‘ 


34 cents to 17 cents. 


Daily Metal Prices for the Month of December. 1928 


Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and 


4 f 
Copper « Ib Duty Free 
lLake Delivered) _ ie 1 125 16.125 7 
Flectrolytic (f. a N. ¥ ; 16.125 
Casting (f. o. b. N. Y.) a, 15.7 ; 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) Dut 1Me/l 
Prime Western ‘ 6.35 
Bras Special 1 645 
Tin (f. o. b. N. Y.) | [vuty Free 
Strait : $1.54 
Pie 99% | c/ 
Lead (f. o. b. St. I b. Dut 4c/I +) ( 
Aluminum Ib. Du I ; } 
Nickel c/lb. D 
Tr t 
t 
Antimony I. & Cl b. Dut 1.8 
Silver rm Dut k 
Platinum §$§ lr Dut Free =n 7 
( ' c * Duty Free 
ered ’ , 
ytic (f. a N. ¥ » 
( ng ft N. ¥ 
Zinc (f t St I ) 
Prime Western 
Brass Special j 64 6.45 
Tin (f _ & | | : 
trait 19 ~~ 
‘ Ag 48.8 42.8 4 
Lead -t > L Dut 6.3 
Aluminum c/ih. Du It } { 
Nickel Ib. Duty 3c/Ib 
| t +: 
Antimony (7. & Ch h. Duty 2c/II g 9 9 60 
Silver « rt. Troy Duty Free.......... “a 57 §7.125 3 
Platinum $< Tr Duty Free >4 9 


* Holiday 


Average Prices and the Customs Duties 


/ lt 11 12 13 14 17 
Ss 16.12 6.1 16.1 1¢ 16.125 16.125 16.125 
16 1 ( 16.12 16.1 16.125 16.125 16.125 
l>.7 > 15.75 Ba 15.75 15.75 
6 ¢ ( 6 6.35 
} 6.4 rt 6.4 6.45 6.4 6.4 
6 49.7 =) 49 ¢ 50.06 49 625 49.50 49.50 
1 4 419 19.00 19 49.00 19 49 
é ( 3 3 6.3 6.35 6.3 
1% 1 ) 4 30 4.30 $30 4.30 74.30 
35 35 3 35 
( ( v 3 3¢ 6 
37 37 
g d¢ ) ) ) ) 7 9.7 
7 6.87 57 57 
72 71 l 7 71 
{ Ilig Low 
( 16 16.1 
1 7 16.75 16.12 
( ( ( l¢ 15.7 
* r ( 6.35 
45 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 
7 0.01 50.275 $0.37 0.1 3 95 419 
19.2 419.50 $9 49 37 5s? 50 4Q R275 
5 ; 6.3 é ( 6.4 6 22 
} ) 4.30 24.3 4 $.3 41.34 
° 26 3c 35 3 ; 
® 36 6 36 6 36 
37 7 7 7 37 3 
50 9.50 9.75 97 10.00 9.50 
7.50 57.50 57.375 57.375 57.75 56.87 
° 7 70 70 69 72.50 69 
















































































Tin ” Sheet— 18” wide or ‘tess. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
‘ker, 100 Ibs. or more 10%c. over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 Ibs., 
er; 25 to 50 Ibs., I7c. over; less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. 

















SILVER SHEET 





terling silver 59c. to 6le. per ounce, Troy. 
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NEW ~ METALS 
oper: Lake, 16.875. Electrolytic, 16.75. Casting, 16.50. Nickel: ‘Cag 35. Shot, 36. Elec., 35. Pellets, 40. 
c: Prime Western, 6.35. Brass Special, 6.45. Quicksilver: flask, 75 lbs., $121. Bismuth, $1.70. 
Straits, 49.00, Pig, 99%, 48.375. Cadmium, 95. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 57.50 
d: 6.50. Aluminum, 24.30. Antimony, 9.50. Gold: oz., Troy, $ $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $66.00. 
INGOT METALS ‘AND ALLOYS ‘OLD | METALS 
Ingots, I ook hake bse Sede nap sce sans 3 1154tol31%4 ~=Buying Prices Selling Prices 
ener ere 1434tol6 13¥2tol334 Heavy Cut Copper ............... 1414t0l4y% 
‘ Ingots 16 to20 1234tol3 Caper WG, WEE 2 ono cic sconess 14 tol4% 
gM Lee Gi Sloparare eietate eats ; te ; : 
ing Aluminum Allloys..........0cccccececcecsees 21 to24 " poe a yo ae sae gSoaee pases = ie tol2% 
smeen Tratins Colinas 24 to40 OYtol0% eavy Machine Composition 12 tol2% 
ee at 14 12 7¥%4to 8 i Eh ccsnGedwneoys rar keevee se 9Y%4to 9% 
ganese Bronze Ingots 5p See or Ee : on ee GE TN oe ine cc ccccebece 8 to 8% 
panese Pronee Foret ..icesisscasceccscces - to42 7¥,to 8 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings ....... 9%4to 9% 
nganese Copper, S09 ......--ccecsecsccsess 25 to35 934tol0 No. 1 Composition Turnings .......... 1034tol1 
el ee ee ee eee 28 ee . ) ee 634to 7 
ek ee erty ere eee 28 eli Be agai ck oie an 43%to 5% 
sons Manganese Bronze Ingots............+-+++: 16Y2tol93%4 8 told Scrap Aluminum Turnings ............ 12%4tol4% 
a a ee ee re 16Y4tol8Y% 13 tol3% Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed ...... 17%4tol8y% 
» Copper, guaranteed 15% I8vatoz2% 19 to20 Scrap Aluminum sheet (new) ........ 22 022% 
Copper, guaranteed 10%. 18Ysto21% 35 to37 Pe reek pedks Ge ncticcness 414to43y% 
hor Titty G0 QRATAIMCS —. 6.0 vince scien ees viens 60 to70 17 8 a ee 19 
on Copper, 10%, according to quenthy. ieewed eee 28 tos2 17% On ae eee 19% 
"Wrought Metals a wil “Alloys 
COPPER - SHEET BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 
hipment nt (hot celled)... Des oss. ae ‘ 255 gc. to 265Kc. net base In effect Dec. 31, 1928 
Stock .- SE ene Pe Se eee, renee 2654. to 27Séc. net base To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 
= a senate ee —Net base per Ib. — 
~ BARE COPPER WIRE High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
a ON ee eee ry ore $0.21 $0.22 $24 
to 185Ke. net base, in carload lots. a ee eee 21Yy 23 25 
—= ———— = Rd oo eee eee eee cee eeeeceeeees 18%, 23 25 
~ COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING prened tapine ...5505.5.35.. 29) 34 
— See: — Es OE TE is osc ss 29 32 
to 277%c. net base. Angles and channels .......... 29 32 
% "SOLDERING COPPERS “0 7 BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 
and GVGt Wh OG GIGT 6666 iv is Tie wees: ae net base 257k. to 267Ke. net ae, > 
to 200 Ibs. im one order ........... .2454c. net base —— * 
—— os peccomes 7 “TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
~ ZINC SHEET ici 
— . —enemenw—e §€6'L ODIN Bronze Rod. .o.< secs. : 23c. net bas 
sheet, 15% i _ Cents per Ib. =Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x48” 2lc. net ba 
id lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill i Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet set 
S per Cent GOCOUME is icc ccc cecciceswes’ss 9.75 net base SE Ea a eee ee ae 
jobbers’ price ETP TeeeT TREE TET Tt 10.25 net base Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod..... 19c. net ba 
( eases jobbers’ price pitiabaenecie enclunie 10.75 to 11.25 net base Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 
ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL ; ~ NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 
num sheet, 18 ga., base price, ton om Ee oe arabia seein oe ) Net Base —. 
num coils, 24 ga., base price, nave seek nearest abies Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
~ «10% + Quality .... 2%c. 10% Ouality: 31% 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD oe dee 30%. 15% Quality ety? 
- Net Base Prices 7 oy 18% Quality 31 , AC. 18° Y ( Juality 38 
Drawn Rods....... 53c. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. — 
Rolled Rods....... 45c. Full Finished Sheet. .... 52c. MONEL METAL, SHEET AND ROD 
: Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 Full Finished Sheets (base) 42 
BLOCK TIN SHEET ———————— Cold Drawn Rods (base) 40 Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 


50 


BRITANNIA METAL SHEET 





No. 1 Britannia— 19” wide or less, No. 26 
thicker, 500 lbs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. 
500 lIbs., 10c. over; 50 to 100 Ibs., 
less than 25 Ibs. 25c. over. 


B. & S. Gauge or 
tin price; 100 Ibs. 
15e. over; 25 to 50 Ibs., 
Prices f. 0. b. mill. 
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Pig Iron and Metal Products of the United States 


Calendar Years 


PRODUCTS 
METALLI( 


(spot value), long tons 
sales value, pounds 
iles value, short tons.... 
hort tons athe 3 
ref.) sales value, short tons 
um, pounds... 


1, value at New York, short tons 

ksilver, value at S. Fran., flasks. 
nial lead, short tons (F.&D.) 
commercial value, troy ounces 
coining value, troy ounces ? 
m, New York City, troy oz.. 

value of metallic products (ap- 


ximate) (b) 


PRODUCTS 


METALLI 


(spot value), long tons..... 
sales value, pounas..... 
les value, short tons..... 
i See ee ee ee eee ee 
ref.) sales value, short tons 
im, pounds. . sae 
1, value at New York, short tons 
Iver, value at S. Fran., flasks. 
nial lead, short tons (F.&D.). 
commercial value, troy ounces. 


oining value, troy ounces...... 
num and allied metals, value at 


(spot value) long tons 








THE 


1919 

Quantity Value 
30,130,231 $775,915,043 
. 1,286,419,329 239,274,000 
452,272 66,032,000 
56 73,400 
424,433 44,990,000 
* 38,558,000 
511 434,485 
21,415 1,933,560 
13,874 1,513,968 
56,682,445 63,533,652 
2,918,628 60,333,400 
45,109 5,614,335 
a $1,359,744,00 

1922 


Quantity Value 


27,670,738  $608,144,858 
950,285,947 


353,274 40,27 3,000 

] 912 

468,746 51,562,000 

* 13,622,000 

208 133,191 

6,375 368,348 
8,075 844,993 
56,240,048 56,240,048 
2,363,075 48,849,100 


METAL 


1919-1927, 


128,289,000 
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=e. . —___,, 

Quantity Value 

35,710,227 
1,209 061,040 


$1,140,904,095 


22? 467 OOO 


450,045 72.907 000 
22 22,000 
476,849 76,296,000 
* 41,375,000 
365 293,250 
13,392 1,066,807 
12,535 1,963,255 
55,361,573 60,801,955 
2,476,166 51,186,900 
41,544 4,697,722 
$1,762,350,000 

1923 


Quantity Value 


38,361,379 
1,434,999 962 
508.335 


$946,799 378 
210,945 000 
69,134,009 


) 1,623 


543,841 76,138,000 

. 28,305,000 

100 71,695 

7,937 521,302 
14,190 1,950,370 
73,335,170 60,134,839 


2,502,632 


51,734,000 











New York City, troy ounces....... 57,718 5 932,726 49,797 5,762,305 
tal value of metallic products (ap- — ee 
PORMMNIEY CURD... aids virce nic adicass ecens $987,180,000 ........ $1,510,930,000 
PRODUCTS 1925 ~ —1926—— ~ 
METALLIC Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(spot value), long tons.. 36,814,702  $739,316,333 38,181,053 $749,633,468 
pper, sales value, pounds.......... 1,674,869, 886 237,832,000 1,739,622,094 243,547,000 
sales value, short tons.......... 555,631 84,456,000 611,991 91,799,000 
rt tons...... Sepa tee 14 15,980 8 10,400 
ef.) sales value, short tons 654.9 >] 113,956,000 680,685 108,910,000 
HC: NES oo csi dle one oteeacws * 36,430,000 * 37,583,009 
1, value at New York, short tons 272 169,664 323 234,558 
ilver, value at S. Fran., flasks. 9.174 762,616 7,642 702,323 
nial lead, short tons (F.&D.). 19,667 3,785,547 22,524 3,916,714 
commercial value, troy ounces 66,155,424 45,911,864 62,718,746 39,136,497 
‘ining value, troy ounces... 2,411,987 49,860,200 2 335,042 48,269,600 
m and allied metals, value at 
York City, troy ounces....... 49,643 5 .661,809 84,981 9,210,665 
value of metallic products (ap--———— —- a - —__—_—_—— 
so eee ee eee ee $1,380,280,000 ..... $1,402,920,000 


1928 ESTIMATED 


Quantity 


38,000,000 


505. 586.098 


1,634,249, 192 


(1923 Estimated.) 


(FROM THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES) 


-~—- —1921 


Quantity Value 


16,038,619 $389,437,792 


65.221.000 


198.232 19,823,000 

4 2 400 

398,222 35,840,000 

* 10,906,000 

111 86.000 

6.339 300,595 
10,064 870,059 
53,052,441 53,052,441 
2.42? (06 50,067 390 


56.370 


4,238,989 


$654. 130,000 


Quantity Value 


31,064,129 $665,078,972 
214.087 000 
515,831 67,058,000 
7 7,028 
566.407 90,625,000 
4 37,607 000 

19] 114,903 

10,085 692,739 
20,787 3,376,713 
65,407,186 43,822,814 
2,528,900 52,277,000 
66,007 7,611,319 


$1,232,330,000 


1927 


Quantity Value 


34,866,644 $646,226,139 
1,684,040,983 220,609,000 
576,960 73,966,000 
27 34,000 
668,320 84,208,000 
* 39,266 000 
860 390,740 
11,276 1,314,782 
24,347 3,277 ,043 
60,434,441 34,266,328 
2,197,125 45,418,600 
46,050 3,780,216 
bas soe $1,217,000,000 
—_—__——— Va] 

Total 


$67 1.840.000 


iles value, short tons ..... 1,060,000 315,880,000 
value, short tons 620. 000 75,863,200 
long tons 79,000 79,717,320 
values, short tons 655,000 80,486,400 
hort tons OO O00 43,740,000 
a ee ee 56.000,000 32 578.560 
ee ene ae 2,194,295 45,360,100 
mposite, from The Iron Age. ( Bure it libe to publi fieure 
Includes some items of minor interest to metal trades not (« New York. (d) E. St. Louis 


shown in table. 





> 
OS 


Products 
Pig is 
Copp 

Zink 

Tit 

Lead 
\luminum 
Nickel 
Quicksilver 
\ntim, Lead 
Silver 
(,old 


I 


1 
latinum 


Pig 
ea pper 
Zim 


Tin 


iron 


] ead 
Lead 


\luminum 


Nickel 
Quicksilver 
Antim, Lead 
Silver 

Gold 


Platinum 


Products 


Pig tron 

( copper 
Zin 

Tin 

Lead 
Aluminum 


Nickel 


Quicksilver 
Antim, Lead 
Silver 

Gold 


Platinum 
ue—-——-—_—_—_———_— 
Per Unit 
$17.68 ton (a 
14.90 ¢. Ib. ( 
6.118 c. Ib. (d) 
50.454 c¢. lh 
6.144 €. Ib. (d) 
24.30 « } 
58.176 « 
$70.67 ‘ 








THE 


— Supply Prices, J anuary 14, 1, 1929 


ANODES 
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Copper: Cast sata Reker 3 tumeneS ee re pr hee aera 45c. per |b 
Rolled, oval Siac aoe <a ae . per lb. 95-97% ee ee eee ee ee 47c. per |b 
Rolled, sheets, trimmed ae padng lS ET cE , SRD eRe RS 49c. per |b 
Brass: Cast 25e. perlb. Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted from 6lc 
Zinc: Cast sats oe .12M%c. per Ib. 63c., Troy ounce, depending upon quantity. 
FELT POLISHING. ‘WHEELS WHITE SPANISH COT TON BUFFS 
Unter or a= Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections. 
Diameter Thickness 10 s. 106 to Ss. Ss. ‘ , 7 20 65 
10-12-14 & 16” 1” to 3” $3 00/Ib. $2.75/lb. $2.65/lb. 12 20 ply 64/68 L nbleached. Sine Ese oe be Meee ee * ¢ 
8 & Over 16 . to3 3.10 2.85 275 14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached... L ost eee ee 38.21 
6 to 24 Under % 4.25 4.00 3.90 12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached.................... 32.45 
6 to 24 % to | 4.00 3.75 3.65 14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached................00-. 44.00 
6 to 24 ee : en rr a 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached................e008. 42.50 
oO ° ° . 
Hn ded thot 5,25 5.25 5.25 14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached............0600.000. 57.60 
Under 4 % to 3 5.45 5.45 5.45 12” 2 ply 90/4 Unbleached. ...... 2... 2. .cccccss 38.35 
Under 4 Over 3 5.85 5.85 5.85 14” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached..................... 52.00 
Grey Mexican Wheel deduct 10c per Ib. from White Spanish prices. Sewed Pieced Buffs, per Ib., bleached........... . 45-60: 
CHEMICALS. 
These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on delivery from New York City. 
ee a oT ee oe eer re eae ae . lb. .14-.19 Iron Sulphate (Copperas), bbl. ................... lb. OlY 
Acid—Boric (Boracic) CREE ccccscnetuapebbens Ib. 08% Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead).................... Ib. 13% 
Chromic, 75 and 125 lb. drums......... lb. .20%-.21 Wellow Cribe CEAMGRE) cides < cies cc cd conden Ib. Jl 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20°, Carboys....Ib. 02 Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate)....... Ib. $1.5 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys............ Ib. 06 Nickel—Carbonate, dry, bbls. .............:...... Ib. 29 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbls............... teen eweee Ib. 08 ee ee La Stee yee Ib. 18 
Nitric, 36 deg., carboys eee ee ee ee eT ee eT lb. 06 Salts. single. 300 Ib. oe Ib. | 
Nitric, 42 deg., carboys..........sesssecceeeeees Ib. pd ge eer eee Ib. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., carboys............cccceceees lb. 02 i ee) See) ae ee Ib.  .05-.06 
\lcohol—Buty! * ai ~ Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity...... Ib. .35-.4 
| S te O-.J ° ° 
Denatured, drums . : os 6eee ‘ : gal. . . i Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, drums. |b. 0! 
Pitnnd et TED & occ ose cc ediccsveneeerewns Ib. 03% ' 
oo a Re eer re oe © Ib. .039 I otassium eo mate, casks (crystals) | 09 
hate. commercial. tech............1b. 02% Carbonate, 96-96% .......escccceccccccesccveses Ib. .0634-.0; 
Aluminum sulphate, commereses ech ) " Ciesla: 8 te cane a... uk tb 71 
Aluminum chloride, solution in carboys........... lb. 06% i ‘ 
. oat Teme WP. Ne 6 oo ckk nieces icack. cee Ib. 02% 
\mmonium Sulphate _ tech.. bbls. ) 3.3 Quartz, powdered .............. he =. | nee ton $30.00 
at i a ee aN ee ae 65 bikes 
ie ta Bide ib 05 PN ts oi waneoeoiend~ ons bala cistern a otras Ib. 04 
agheU™ P—aieietha aNeaaaaahcatcaae' 19s 4 435 Pe Cc Te Ok OOD oi ck ow vnenscenwecdba Ib. 2 
Asphaltum ....-. 00+ 0+eeeeeeeeeeeee sense eeeeer eens Ib. aa EE EERE MER Rie PY Ib. 
Benzol, pure ......00+ eee eee cceeeeeeeeneeececees gal. 60 Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks... .Ib. 
Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), bbls........... Ib. 04% = Silver Chloride, dry, 100 oz. lots... 5 oat deals gue 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk)........... Ib. 04 Cyanide (fluctuating) .......... By EP, emt 57 
Carbon Bisulphide, Drums i oe hicaco as uc acon Ib. 06 rue e svloyrees NN Shag uaa nance ieion . OZ. | 
eS ee eee Ib. .28 Soda Ash, 8%, bbls. ..... elie tag ile Mio Ib. / 
chro Iphate . cole int cesta here Ib. 37 Sodium—¢ yanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. ............. Ib 
Chr. mic Sulphate at th 23 a. cc wnuhe csv cboudabbction Ib. 04 
( ee neg (Verdigris) ...--.-..seeeeeeeeees th. 161 “7 NL Ee eae re rer pe ne titey: ae Ib. 1V, 
esi oa: ee ae : 50 Pe CRM, chedndanesscccveekebeceaue Ib. 3M 
C yanide ( 100 a ee eae ee ae oe 9 oe Siicate (Water Glass), thle. ................... tb. 
Sulphate, bbls. . ae Oe Whiskey . - ND MD os cc cada besacecncns ieee eee Ib. % 
, ream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate) . * pe Sulphur (Brimstone), bbis. .....:..........ccccecs Ib. 
' on ans ee eee a it 655 eo " - cS lin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs.......... Swi oeeen Ib. 
Dextrin or lariat as dais o4 “ — gM Re ee ey Pee Ib. 
Emery Flour j piabeiirinac te a san aa . Ib. 06 : 
“a . $30.00 Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached................... Ib. 
Flint, powdered tna Tide erwsennenne = ' eS ee ae RR aetrE 2 Ib. 
Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride) ..........-..+-++: ton — ae NE ci ccinacn, sca banccene Ib. 024 
Fusel Oil ........-.+-+0+:: hee sane Caen eA Sine, Caan Wi conccnseceeccsevsnccsucedae’ Ib. 
Gold Chloride ...... Se CO HED: siniisikn ntindssinte he naekl ecauehuctliiess Ib. ¥ 
Gum—Sandarac ..... ' pit d wi dy ercaeiediae Ib. 26 Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs)...... Re ee. Ib. 
Shellac ‘wee : ‘essiesssaean. |e Sulphate, bbls. iwessnees-tcekeelleal Ib. 3Y4 





